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PREFACE. 



A GENERAL view of the portraits of 
women reproduced in this volume, 
portraits of women belonging to the most 
remote antiquity, as well as those of lovely 
contemporaries, shows very clearly that the 
author found himself compelled to choose, 
from among the innumerable feminine rep- 
resentations which we owe to the brush 
of the painter and the chisel of the sculp- 
tor, those in which the genius of the author 
and the beauty of the model are most 
perfectly expressed. 

This is a book of art and a book of 
beauty; for in it the image of woman 
offers, as it were, a sparkling mirror from 
which are reflected the spirit of the ages, 
the characteristics of races, the technic of 
schools, and the ideals of artists. 
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Not that all the portraits which are men- 
tioned in these pages are faithful repre- 
sentations of acknowledged beauties. The 
profile, with its accidentally broken nose, of 
the Cleopatra of Daninos Pacha,^ those of 
Elizabeth of Austria, of Henrietta of Eng- 

^ We will take the liberty of quoting the very in- 
teresting opinion of M. Maspdro on the subject of the 
portrait of Cleopatra. We extract it from a letter written 
by the learned Egyptologist to M. Paul Guieysse, which 
this latter gentleman has been kind enough to place at 
our disposal. 

"There is not," says M. Maspdro, "any authentic 
Egyptian portrait of Cleopatra, and the one sold under 
her name is an Isis of Denderah, beside which Vassalli 
amused himself in engraving a tablet of the queen. 
Daninos found at Alexandria a beautiful granite head, 
which I have every reason to believe belonged to a statue 
of Cleopatra. Unfortunately, the nose was gone, and 
that, you know, is the characteristic feature of the 
face. 

" Coins furnish an accurate likeness, and a German 
artist has copied from them a head of the queen, which 
is to be found in Ebers* Egypt. It is not pretty, but it 
was not exactly by regularity of feature that the original 
shone ; so there could be no reason for denying the 
testimony of coins because of the unattractiveness of the 
features stamped upon them." 
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land, of Marie Leczinska, of the aged 
Dubarry, of Mme. de Tencin, of Mile. 
d'Epinay, wasted by chronic dyspepsia, of 
the bulky Marie-Antoinette by Westmul- 
ler, and others, are undeniably lacking in 
fascinating charm. 

Nevertheless, we hasten to say, except- 
ing in rare cases, justified by the historic 
importance of the subject, we have im- 
posed upon ourselves the pleasant obliga- 
tion of giving place in this book only to 
attractive faces. Moreover, this programme 
seemed to be dictated by the very spirit 
of the work. 

It was, in fact, almost always the case 
that, while seeking to immortalize on can- 
vas the triumphant, fleeting charms of the 
most beautiful of their contemporaries, the 
great painters of women found the noblest 
and purest expression of their art. 

At the summit of the works of Ghir- 
landajo, Botticelli, Perugino, Leonardo da 
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Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Van Dyck, even of 
Rembrandt and Holbein, those powerful 
delineators of moral beauty, of faces worn 
with grief and furrowed with wrinkles, of 
Latour, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Goya, 
Romney, Gerard, Lawrence, Prud'hon, 
Ricard, Rossetti, and others, shine like 
stars the immortal forms of Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni, Simonetta Vespucci, Chiara 
Fancelli, Monna Lisa, Fornarina, Laura di 
Dianti, Maria de Taxis and Beatrice de 
Cuzance, Saskia and Lais Corinthiaca, La 
Pompadour, Mrs. Siddons, Mary Robinson, 
that strange, disquieting Emma Hamilton, 
Recamier, Lorenza Coria, Mrs. Cuthbert, 
the Countess o;f Calonne, Constance Mayer, 
Lady Lilith, etc., etc. 

Radiant feminine images these, many of 
which will be encountered on turning over 
the pages of this volume whose sovereign 
beauty was the inspiring source of so many 
masterpieces. They remain the brilliant 
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reflection of those vanished splendors 
whose soft light streams down to us 
through the ages, illuminating them with 
divine rays. 

We have aimed to make this book a 
synthetic review, as complete as possible, 
of the work of the greatest artists of all 
schools and ages, by introducing, to char- 
acterize the genius of each, types in which 
grace and beauty are expressed in the 
most triumphant form. 

Chapter I. of the work treats of the 
portrayal of woman in antiquity. It is a 
rapid exposition of the idea of feminine 
beauty held by the artists of ancient Egypt, 
those of Greece, and those of Rome under 
the Caesars, and of their different systems 
of interpretation. 

Here we see, beside the serious faces, 
so strikingly natural, chiselled by the sculp- 
tors of the Memphitic period, such as the 
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enigmatical Princess Harmhabit of the 
Armais family, and Princess Nofrit, " whose 
mouth smiles and is about to speak," the 
dainty, decorative paintings and the deli- 
cate statuettes, richly damaskeened, of the 
artists of the Theban period, whose poetic 
fancy is so far removed from the sincere 
and robust traditions of the grand age. 

Then comes the end of the vast and 
victorious empire, which is itself repre- 
sented not only by the granite image of 
the daughter of the Ptolemies, but also by 
very characteristic specimens of attractive 
funeral portraits of women painted in en- 
caustic and distemper, discovered but a 
few years ago in the excavations at Rubai- 
yat and Hawara. 

These charming portraits have been pre- 
served to us, thanks to the ancient Egyp- 
tian custom of reproducing the features of 
the dead on the head of the cofHn or on the 
mummy. For carven and tinted heads, 
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Graeco-Roman Egypt substituted heads 
painted on tablets of sycamore, reproduc- 
ing as faithfully as possible the features 
of the deceased. The effigy was then at- 
tached to the sarcophagus by bandages in 
such a manner that the painted counte- 
nance alone was visible. The dead person 
thus seemed to be looking out, as in life. 

From Egypt we pass to Greece, where 
the artist made the image of woman the 
superior symbol of life, but where, in the in- 
numerable representations left to us, the 
individual type rarely becomes manifest. 

From the Artemis of Delos to the 
little images of bone-players, a single type 
dominates the whole representation of the 
form of woman in antique art; by the 
impeccable majesty of its lines, it seems 
the divine reflection of divinity itself. 

There is always the same harmonious, 
almost geometric regularity of features, 
framed by the flexible line of the purest 
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of ovals: a low, straight brow, framed by 
heavy, wavy hair; a long, straight nose, 
rather strong but admirably formed; mouth 
with richly curved lips, nearly always 
apart; a slightly rounded chin; and, well 
set in under large brows, great eyes, shed- 
ding a cold light over the serene impassi- 
bility of the features. 

We also devote a portion of Chapter I. 
to the representation of woman in ancient 
Rome, for, unlike the Greek sculptor, ever 
absorbed in his Olympian dream, the 
Roman was a great portraitist, eager for 
truth, always less desirous of idealizing 
faces, even those of the mightiest, than of 
preserving their living personality. 

Rarely have sculptors' chisels wrought 
with more psychological penetration than 
did those of the unknown authors of the im- 
mortal images of Roman empresses which 
adorn the art galleries of the entire world. 



^ 
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Chapters 1 1, and I IL embrace the period 
between the close of pagan antiquity and 
the beginning of the "Golden Age" of 
the Italian Renaissance, that is, up to the 
appearance of Leonardo da Vinci. 

They take up^ three topics: Byzantine 
art, Gothic art, the Primitives. 

They consist of a rapid study of the 
representation of woman in the darkness 
of cold crypts, among the graffiti of fune- 
real chambers, on the sombre walls of the 
cemeteries of Domitilla and Thraso, in the 
brilliant apse of San Vitale at Ravenna, 
and finally, in the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Amiens, Bourges, Bordeaux, Treves, and 
Rheims, where she appears, her features 
illuminated with a smile of resurrection, 
elegant and slender, as " longue^ greslote^ 
estroite et bien faite " as the graceful pillar 
which serves as her pedestal and support. 

Next come the immortal precursors of 
Leonardo, of Raphael, and of Michael 
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Angelo, — Ghirlandajo, Botticelli, Fra 
Filippo Lippi, Piero della Francesca, Peru- 
gino, and others, in works in which the 
image of woman occupies a preponderant 
place, whether she appears in the "Life 
of the Virgin," of Santa Maria Novella, or 
in other religious compositions under the 
superb form of Lucrezia Tornabuoni or 
Ginevra di Benci, or, again, of Lucrezia 
Buti, Chiara Fancelli, Simonetta Vespucci, 
or other fair and noble dames of whom 
we shall soon speak. 

Henceforth, the emancipation of the 
image of woman was complete. The rep- 
resentation of the "impure being, the 
instrument of damnation, work of the 
devil" had freed itself from the heavy, 
dogmatic expression of the early Christian 
ages, and her gracious form was soon to ' 

shine as a bright star in the heaven of 
art 
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The art of the sixteenth century is 
treated in Chapters IV.-VII. It begins 
with the splendid apparition of Leonardo 
da Vinci, and is prolonged through the 
irremediable decadence of the Italian 
schools. It is one of the most important 
divisions of the book, that in which the 
pen of the author found the richest sub- 
jects for development, and also one in 
which pictures follow one another in the 
most fascinating succession. For, was 
it not in the sixteenth century that the 
feminine form had for its interpreters 
those admirable artists, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Gior- 
gione, Veronese, Holbein, and Clouet, 
mentioning only the greatest? 

While Italy, as if exhausted by the pro- 
digious artistic efforts of the Renaissance, 
was in full decadence at the dawn of the 
seventeenth century, the Low Countries, 
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Spain, and France, on the contrary, wit- 
nessed a superb outburst of artistic genius. 
With more ethnical variety than was 
shown in the sixteenth century, and also 
with more diversity of expression, the 
image of woman appeared in the history 
of art of the epoch, masterfully treated by 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck, Velas- 
quez, Metzu, Terburg, Van der Meer, 
Mignard, Rigaud, Largilliere, Peter Lely, 
etc., etc. The study of the feminine 
productions of these great artists in 
the seventeenth century fills Chapters 
VIII.-XI. 

In Chapters I.-VI. of Volume II. the' 
author has indulged in his longest disserta- 
tions, and he could hardly do otherwise in 
consideration of the importance of the 
subject and the superlative quality of the 
material to be treated. 

The eighteenth century, from the Re- 
gency to the Revolution, was pre-eminently 
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CHAPTER I. 



AGES OF ANTIQUITY. 




ROM the first of the Pharaohs 
to the last of the Ptolemies, 
death was the faithful inspira- 
tion of the Egyptian artist. All through 
the long succession of centuries, across 
which stretch the Three Periods, in the 
midst of revolutions and dynastic wars, 
one fixed, immutable idea seemed to direct 
his creative genius : the glorification of 
death ; a glorification mingled with secret 
terror, and also, at times, with a species 
of vague and pathetic protest against the 
implacable decree of nature. To render 
the human form imperishable, to preserve 
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it from destruction, by giving it an eternal 
shelter in inviolable tombs, under moun- 
tains of stone, after having wound it about 
with supporting bandages, and ornamented 
its sarcophagus with a daintily painted, 
protective symbolism, — seems to have 
been the dream, at once presumptuous 
and puerile, of ancient Egypt. 

It might be said that, in thus attempting 
to deprive the elements of what rightfully 
belonged to them, Egypt tried to suppress 
death, and that, instead, death invaded her. 
For, in manifest proof of the omnipotence 
of death, this land has become a vast 
cemetery, a spacious necropolis, where 
innumerable carved obelisks, sarcophagi, 
mummies, fillets, books of the dead, mor- 
tuary jewels, mingle together confusedly 
under the blows of the pick of the archae- 
ologist, who bends in wonder over the 
sumptuous sepulchre, the hypogeum still 
resplendent with brilliant coloring and 
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precious stones. This inexhaustible treas- 
ure-house of death opens more widely 
every day before untiring excavators, in 
spite of the eternal vigilance of huge 
sphinxes, of man-headed dogs, of dog- 
headed men, of Anubises, Typhous, name- 
less animals, and horrible gods with sharp 
claws and grimacing faces. 

Still, we need not exclaim, with the 
Cleopatra of Gautier, who was evidently 
ignorant of the labors of Champollion, 
Mariette, Lepsius, Wilkinson, Prisse d'Av- 
ennes, Maspero, Ebers, and many others: 
"This land is truly a frightful one; here 
all is gloomy, enigmatical, incomprehensi- 
ble. Here the imagination has produced 
nothing except monstrous chimeras and 
gigantic monuments." For the pick of 
the excavator has struck other things be- 
sides mummies' skulls, crocodiles' eggs, and 
hawk-headed Horuses. Now and again, 
it has brought to light marble forms of 
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Isis and Nephtys, springing like living 
fountains from the hollow darkness, instinct 
with youth and grace, palpitating with 
eternal life. 

Then, too, delicate paintings have been 
discovered, like those on the tombs of 
Khnoumhotpou at Beni-Hassan, which 
show a harmonious intermingling of femi- 
nine figures, spinners, who seem to live 
again in the modern fellah-women, with 
their black eyes, regular features, and lithe 
forms. 

On certain bas-reliefs of the Theban 
epoch appear figures of women, which, in 
spite of the uniformity of pose, the ex- 
treme simplification of the models, and 
the whole conventional aspect, possess an 
exquisite grace and an infinite charm. 
And even though they belong to a fu- 
nereal composition, and are merely the 
decorative portion of a mortuary theme, 
life in all the freshness of youth is appar- 
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ent under the soft irony of their smiles, 
in the sombre languor of their long, 
narrow eyes, in the slender elegance of 
their limbs, and the voluptuous noncha- 
lance of their mien. 

In the very free and at the same time 
uniform representation of the type of the 
Egyptian woman, the artist of the Theban 
period, in intentional disregard of the cor- 
rect and robust traditions of the Memphitic 
epoch, seems to have had in mind the form 
of plants as well as that of woman, for he 
made of the latter a species of human 
flower of an almost unvarying form, the 
body being the long, flexible stem, topped 
by the blossom of scarlet lips and brilliant 
eyes. 

Thus, whether engraving his winning 
images on the black marble of stelas, or 
painting them with a delicate brush on 
the sycamore tablets used for ornamenting 
sarcophagi, the fancy of the artist, in a 
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measure, illumined death with a smile, and 
proved that, contrary to the opinion be- 
fore quoted, in ancient Egypt the imag- 
ination knew how to produce something 
besides " monstrous chimeras and gigantic 
monuments." 

One must not expect to discover the 
real, living type of Egyptian womanhood 
in this succession of hieratic forms found 
on tombs, each of which seems to be a 
reproduction of a fixed initial type, au- 
thorized by law or by the fancy of the 
artist, rather than by the reality. Recent 
unearthings, however, prove that in the 
middle of the Bubastic period, artists of 
the twenty-second dynasty, striving to ex- 
press living, breathing forms, immortalized 
the charming faces of women in the most 
precious of metals. A witness to this 
are those gracious ladies Takoushit and 
Karomana, so delightfully young and fresh 
under the golden scales and the rich hiero- 
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glyphic damaskeening of their clinging 
garments. 

Let us compare these charming stat- 
uettes, these marvellous bibelots^ two of 
the rarest jewels of the Louvre, with the 
serious faces, so profound, free, and sim- 
ple in their artistic workmanship, of the 
Princess Harmhabit, with her mysterious 
smile, and the Princess Nofrit, a lady of 
Meidoun,so haughty under the heavy bands 
of hair wound about with a richly embroid- 
ered scarf. " The eye sees, the nostrils 
dilate, the mouth smiles and is about to 
speak. Egyptian art has perhaps at times 
been as well inspired, but never better 
than when it produced the statue of 
Nofrit." ^ 

Many years will be required to release 
from the accumulated sands of centuries, 
in which lie buried debris of temples, 

1 Maspdro, Histoire ancienne des peuples de POrient 
classique, (Hachette, ^diteur.) 
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sphinxes, and pyramids, the treasures of 
art which were stored in the dark corridors 
of the huge tombs, and the future alone 
can decide to what extent the portrayal 
of woman occupied the attention of the 
Egyptian artist, whose marvellous decora- 
tive and industrial skill is well known to us. 

At the present time, in view of the col- 
lections brought to light in recent excava- 
tions at Serapeum and of the discoveries 
of Sacquarah, we may affirm that the time 
will come when the patient investigations 
of Egyptologists will determine the char- 
acteristic physiognomy of the Egyptian 
woman of antiquity as artists really saw her, 
not as she was conceived of through the 
medium of a canonized form. 

Although the portraits of Egyptian 
women of the early ages are to-day little 
known to us, the same is not true of those 
of the close of the empire. Successful ex- 
cavations made several years ago at Rubai- 
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yat, three leagues north of the ancient 
capital of Fayoum, brought to light a col- 
lection of admirably preserved pictures, 
both in encaustic and distemper, in which 
feminine forms predominate. 

These curious pictorial documents, al- 
most all of which figure in the museums 
of London, St. Petersburg, the Louvre, 
and in the rich collection of Thomas Graf 
at Vienna, have been preserved owing to 
the custom of reproducing the features of 
the deceased on the top of the sarcophagus 
or on the mummy. Graeco-Roman Egypt 
respected this custom, but in place of the 
carved or highly colored heads, painted 
ones on panels of sycamore were attached 
to the top of the coffin or to the mummy. 
These representations finally became faith- 
ful portraits.^ 

^ These paintings were made for funereal purposes 
exclusively. They were often fastened to the upper part 
of the mummy, the line of joining being hidden by band- 
ages, so that the person seemed to be actually looking 

3 
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Many of these paintings are of puerile 
artistic execution, but some show fine 
drawing and harmonious coloring. A 
rapid examination of them as a whole 
shows no clearly defined racial type. 
Here one sees a face of the Semitic type, 
there one of the Syrian, Phoenician, or 
even the Hellenic type of the last period. 

It is not our present purpose to draw 
historic or ethnographic deductions con- 
cerning these very curious portraits, which 
merit a special study, and which by their 
technic remind one of Greek rather than 
Egyptian art. If we refer to these strange 
faces, whose large black eyes, filled with 
inexpressible sadness, seem to look out at 
us from the depths of the past, sombre 
mirrors of dead ages, it is because of the 
uses to which they were put and the places 
where they were found. 

out through an aperture. (Paul Girard, La Peinture 
antique,) 
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Did Greek art, in which the feminine 
form, deified, it is true, found its supreme 
expression, have its immediate origin in 
the art of Egypt, or in that of Phoenicia ? 
Did it not rather, as that daring scholar 
M. Milchoefer has affirmed, spring from 
that mysterious Lycian art, of which we 
know so little? 

These are important questions, to which 
it would be presumptuous to attempt to 
reply in a few lines. But what we may 
safely affirm, in view of the light furnished 
by recent Hellenic excavations, is that 
from the Artemis of Delos and the archaic 
Athena of the Parthenon, whose graceful 
elegance reminds one of certain statues of 
the Sai'tic period, to the splendid Demeter 
of Cnidos, individual types are rarely dis- 
tinguished in Greek art. 

Although, in the great artistic move- 
ment which took place in the middle of 
the fourth century b.c* many portraits 
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were executed by many di£Ferent artists, 
thanks to the generosity of the state and 
of private individuals, we have as yet found 
no feminine face in whose distinctive ex- 
pression we can discover a type of race. 
"The taste for what may be termed the 
* literary portrait,' " says M. Maxime CoUi- 
gnon, " predominated. Under Alexander, 
the Attic school made a specialty of mul- 
tiplying images of the great writers, whose 
busts and statues ornamented the palaces 
of the Macedonian princes, the libraries 
of the kings of Pergamus, and the muse- 
ums of Alexandria."^ 

We will limit ourselves to the expres- 
sion of our regrets that the close of the 
fourth century b.c. was not distinguished 
at Athens by such a rich efflorescence 
of literary women as that of the close of 
the present century. The sculptors of 

^ Maxime Collignon, Histoire de la sculpture grecque 
(2 vols.). (Firmin-Didot, Aiiteur). 
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the time would doubtless have lent them- 
selves as willingly to the task of perpetuat- 
ing in marble the features of a charming 
model as the stern and rugged ones of 
Plato, Socrates, Lycurgus, Posidonios, 
and so many others. The painstaking 
realism in which the successors of Lysip- 
pus excelled makes us regret still more 
deeply, in the interest of our present sub- 
ject, that this providential event had not 
transpired. 

A single type, then, a conventional one, 
predominates in all representations of the 
women of ancient Greece. The expres- 
sion varies, perhaps, the veiled irony of 
the faces unearthed at Delos and the 
Ionian coast differing greatly from the 
gravity — melancholy or sad, always 
haughty — of the divine faces of Olympia 
and Eleusis. 

But behind the Asiatic smile of the 
archaic masks and the proud melancholy 
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of the faces chiselled by Phidias atod Poly- 
cletes, there is always the same consonant 
harmony of feature, outlined by a pure, 
soft oval. The brows are low and straight, 
and are framed by bands of wavy hair; the 
nose is admirable in form and rather large ; 
the lips are full, well turned, and often 
slightly parted ; the chin is delicately 
rounded; and, deeply set under arching 
broWs,the large, luminous eyes look coldly 
forth from the divinely immobile coun- 
tenance. 

This sculpturesque type of beauty exists 
everywhere, not only in the Dianas, Ve- 
iiuses, Minervas, and Junos of the sielas of 
Eleusis, in the admirable caryatides of the 
Erechtheum, and in the medals of Syracuse 
and Thurium, but also in the unknown, 
half-veiled faces, in the Aspasias, the Phi- 
listises, the Arsinoes, — even in the charm- 
ing statuettes of Boeotia and Asia Minor, 
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in which the art of the image-maker, so 
skilful in depicting the familiar side of life, 
has manifested itself in all its exquisite 
fragility. 

Womanhood in Greek art is, as it were, 
the divine reflection of divinity itself. It 



is, one might say, the constant affirmation 
of the quasi-divine origin, according to 
the legend, of the Hellenic race. 

Still, in spite of the immutable grandeur 
of the type created by the fancy of the 
artist, we persist in believing that it was 
rather on tablets* of sycamore, like those 
of Fayoum, or on fragments of stucco, that 
the features of the real Greek women, with 
their very apparent African and Asiatic 
temperaments and human imperfections, 
were depicted in all their truthfulness. 
They were the mortal daughters of Pelas- 
gius, of Cecrops, of Cadmus, of Pelops, of 
Danaiis, rather than those of the mythical 
and haughty rival of Jupiter. 
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" Greek statues enter Rome as enemies," 
said Cato, Later, Virgil makes one of his 
personages remark: "Others shall shape 
bronze more delicately, and give life to 
marble ; as for thee, Roman, do not forget 
that thy part is to rule.", 

Notwithstanding this philippic against 
art from such a lofty source, the squares 
and streets of Rome grew daily more 
populous with statues. The hostile inva- 
sion of Greece by the Roman armies was 
succeeded by the peaceful invasion of the 
Eternal City by the white legions of 
marble gods and goddesses. One general 
alone, Fulvius Nobilior, exhibited more 
than three hundred Greek statues in his 
triumphal procession.^ 

This invasion proved to be a triumphant 
one, the Roman barbarian being soon sub- 
dued by the beauty of the superb images 
he had conquered. Greek artists, sum- 

1 C. Bayet. 
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moned to Rome,, in spite of the opposition 
of the advocates of ancient discipline, 
taught him the technic of the art by whose 
irresistible splendor he had been charmed, 
and by the end of the republic and the 
beginning of the empire he had created a 
distinctive art of his own. The native 
sculptor, who had at first been content to 
copy statues taken from the temples of 
Athens, soon discarded his r61e of imitator 
and acquired an indisputable originality. 

This originality, displayed especially in 
the historic bust, consisted in strength and 
truthfulness. Caring little for ideal beauty, 
the Roman sculptor sought first of all to 
express life as it was. Unlike the Greek, 
ever haunted by his divine ideal of Olym- 
pian beauty, the Roman became a realist. 
When he discovered in his model a type 
of classic beauty, he reproduced it without 
hesitation, in all its purity, but with the 
care to preserve the living personality. 



/ 
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The pretty marble bust of a Roman lady 
found at the Farnesina furnishes a striking 
example of this. It would be difficult to 
find, in all ancient and modern art, a femi- 
nine face possessed of more vivacious, 
more expressive charm, and of a freer and 
purer style of execution. 

But, on the other hand, what small 
pains the Roman sculptor took to idealize 
his most rugged models I What he tried 
to depict with an admirable and coura- 
geous <:onscientiousness was the individual 
•character of his personages. His aim was 
to penetrate to the very depths of the soul 
and forcibly to record on the features what 
he found there. 

The Roman sculptors of the first two 
centuries of the empire were truly great 
portraitists. The work of their chisels 
has never been surpassed in psychological 
penetration; in the opinion of the writer, 
there do not exist two statues exhibiting 
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more elevated and suggestive art, and at 
the same time more historical accuracy, 
than those of the Augustus of the Vati- 
can, " which has the value of being a por- 
trait, and the still greater one of being a 
perfect work of art," and the Agrippina of 
the Naples Museum. " Seated on a chair, 
her feet stretched out on a tabouret, her 
hands crossed over her knees, her head 
slightly bent forward, a stern, wicked ex- 
pression on her face, the mother of Nero 
appears just as history describes her, — 
imperiously beautiful, absorbed in the plot- 
ting of crimes." ^ 

It is a question whether there is in 
existence another school of sculpture rich 
enough to offer to our gaze an ensemble 
of statues of women as complete, as im- 
pressive, as that composed of the succes- 
sive Roman empresses, scattered among 
the galleries of the world; — suspicious 

^ p. Paris, La Sculpture antique, (Quantin, ^diteur.) 
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and cruel Agrippinas, sensual and superb 
Faustinas, Julias, deified by the monstrous 
caprice of an emperor, Messalinas, An- 
tonias, Eudoxias, and others, — all as 
vividly alive in the cold immutability of 
marble as in the ardent strophes of 
Juvenal. 




CHAPTER 11. 

BYZANTINE AND GOTHIC ART. 

IT about the middle of the third 
century of the empire, Roman 
art, especially the art of sculp- 
ture, entered upon a period of rapid decay. 
The accession of Constantine marked at 
the same time the triumph of Christianity 
and the dawn of a new art: the Greek 
Christian, or Byzantine art. 

This, like Egyptian art, was born in the 
darkness of sepulchres, for it was in the 
catacombs, which, at the end of the fourth 
century, already formed a vast necropolis 
outside the wall of Servius, that the prede- 
cessors of Bramante, of Michael Angel o, of 
Giotto, worked timidly in the construction 
of crypts and funereal chambers, afterwards 
to be decorated with symbolic frescoing. 

4 
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At first the sombre walls were covered 
with scenes taken sometimes from real 
life and sometimes from pagan mythology, 
as the Cupid and Psyche of the cemetery 
of Domitilla, and the Orpheus of that of 
Callista. 

It was very evident that the first painter 
of the catacombs, even while attempting 
the creation of a Christian figure, re- 
membered his classical training, and in- 
stinctively reproduced the familiar forms. 
"Modifying them as best he could, he 
adorned the walls of the catacombs with 
the same figures that he painted in Roman 
villas, and the antique image was pene- 
trated with the spirit of Christianity. It 
is curious to note these traces of pagan 
tradition in primitive Christian art : the an- 
tique Pieti figuring as a praying penitent, 
Endymion or Mercury Creophorus trans- 
formed into the Good Shepherd, Danae's 
cask bearing Noah over the waves, the 
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Andromeda monster swallowing Jonah, 
Elijah being carried up to heaven in Plu- 
to's chariot, without mentioning the in- 
numerable borrowings from the pagan 
ornamental system."^ 

In the catacombs of Priscilla and Domi- 
tilla, and especially in the crypts of Lucina 
and Praetextat, one may study the origin 
of Christian funereal painting. Although 
strongly permeated with paganism at the 
beginning, still it exhibited much freer 
invention and a much less rudimentary 
technic than we find in the art of the 
succeeding centuries, when ecclesiastical 
influence was so clearly manifested in the 
choice of subjects, borrowed from the most 
subtle religious symbolism, and whose 
coarse, clumsy interpretation too often dis^ 
torted their already obscure significance. 

Among all the graffiti^ the innumerable 

* Andr^ Pdratd, VArchiologU chritienne, (Quantin, 
6ditenr.) 
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paintings with which the walls and crypts 
of catacombs were decorated between the 
second and the tenth centuries, the form 
of woman is rarely met with — that is, of 
woman considered apart from a symbolic 
sense. 

Still, in spite of the very outspoken dis- 
ciples of symbolism, in spite of the opin- 
ions of Bosio and Garnucci, after a most 
summary examination, we are compelled 
to recognize that certain representations 
of the female form, discovered in the grave- 
yards of Domitilla and Thraso, all belong- 
ing to the period in the history of primitive 
Christian art which we call realistic, seem 
to have been executed, apart from all 
mystic preoccupation, with the sole desire 
of reproducing, as faithfully as possible, 
the features and expression of the dead, 
as they appeared in life. 

These are, doubtless, the first pictures 
of women produced by Christian artists, 
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and they were also the last until after the 
strong liberating breath of the Renais- 
sance had dissipated the heavy clouds of 
the Middle Ages, with their sterile and 
stifling symbolism. 

Certain of these portraits, among others 
that of a young girl, discovered in the 
cemetery of Thraso, show a charming 
artistic skill, full of grace and vivacity. 
They are, as it were, the last smile of 
Greek art on the face of woman, whose 
head was henceforth to be encircled by a 
nimbus of light, whose cheeks were to 
become sunken, and whose eyes, heavy 
with sorrow, were to be changed into 
fountain-heads of tears. 

The exquisite portraits in the cemeter- 
ies above mentioned, the smiling, gracious 
forms of young persons cut down in full 
bloom, their fresh beauty framed in gar- 
lands of flowers and the flight of birds, 
were to be replaced by the anxious Virgins 
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of the Annunciation, trembling under their 
long veils, holy women kneeling beside 
tombs. Mothers of Sorrows, overwhelmed 
with despair at the foot of blood-red 
gibbets. N 

Farewell to the smiling faces, aglow 
with love and longing, irradiated with the 
brilliant rays of the setting pagan sun! 
The simplest conception in the future was 
to be enshrouded with mysticism. To 
the keen enjoyment of life was to succeed 
a perpetual anxiety concerning death, a 
terror of eternal flames. For centuries 
the form of woman, " the impure being, the 
instrument of damnation, the work of the 
devil," was to be enveloped in sadness and 
melancholy, all expression of real life, all 
joy, banished from her gracious features. 

Virgins, saints, martyrs, seraphim, with 
wistful eyes, all the feminine element of 
the Christian mythology, flitted like ghostly 
shadows over the black skies of the early 
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centuries of the Christian Era. How 
far removed from the splendid, joyous 
pagan conceptions, embodying themselves 
in snowy ideals under the deep blue of 
Grecian skies! 

Two impersonal representations of wom- 
en jtwo symbols of profound significance, 
one of divine beauty, the other of depress- 
ing, dogmatic hardness, sum up the art 
of Grecian antiquity, and that of the first 
ages of the Christian Era. These are 
the Venus Genetrix, raising with one hand 
the filmy veil that covers the youthful 
charms of her person, with the other offer- 
ing an apple; and the haunting peni- 
tent of the cold crypts, angular and rigid 
under her thick veil, her visage emaciated, 
her eyes hollow, and her arms raised to 
heaven in an attitude of trembling suppli- 
cation. 

On the one hand, the smiling appeal to 
life and love in the bright light of day; 
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on the other, eternal anguish, eternal fear 
of death, the constant appeal for mercy, 
the Paree Domine, cried out from the 
depths of the abjrss. 

Until the thirteenth century, when on 
the slender Gothic pillars in the cool 
twilight of cathedrals, the form of woman 
appears again, under the diadems and 
robes of queens or the fluttering draperies 
of foolish virgins, Christian art was to 
submit to the influences of all those po- 
litical events which led to the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the triumph of barbarism, 
and was finally to become barbaric in its 
turn. 

The representation of real, living wom- 
en never entirely disappeared, however, 
ir, tli#> throng of tearful virgins, ecstatic 
1 supplicating madonnas. It is 
nd in all its pristine elegance, 
ind naturalness in the glowing 
)ns of Byzantine manuscripts. 
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The pious portraitist, in the depths of his 
cell, sheltered from iconoclasts, absorbed 
in his mystic reveries, evidently forgot 
himself at times sufficiently to give to 
the virgin, the saints, and the prophets, 
attendants who, under their allegorical 
aspect, seem to have borrowed nobility 
and grace from Hellenic Olympia. 

In the apse of San Vitale at Ravenna, 
we again find the form of woman, depicted 
this time with a singular nobility, standing 
out in relief against the background of 
the centuries an everlasting symbol of a 
whole extinct civilization, in both its social 
and its aesthetic aspects. Here was the 
woman of the Middle Ages, freed from 
the cold gloom of catacombs and sepul- 
chral crypts, come to dazzle the eyes of 
all beholders under the imperial and 
haughty form of Theodora. It was in the 
interpretation of this subject, we may add, 
that the art of the Byzantine mosaic- 
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workers reached its highest point of de- 
velopment. 

"It is at Ravenna, above all places, that 
one must seek for the most beautiful 
mosaics of this epoch," says C. Bayet, in 
his learned and authoritative study on 
Byzantine art. " Nothing in this kind 
of work equals the decoration of the apse 
of San Vitale. On entering the atten- 
tion is at once attracted by two great 
compositions of historical interest: on one 
side, Justinian, surrounded by dignitaries 
and guards ; on the other, Theodora, with 
the women of her court, offering her gifts 
to the church; the Empress is crossing 
the atrium where the sacred fountain 
flows, while one of her attendants holds 
aside the veil suspended at the door of 
the temple. 

" Her costume is splendid ; bold em- 
broidery, representing the Adoration of 
the Kings, ornaments the skirt of her robe ; 
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jewels cover her chest ; from her hair de- 
pend fringes of pearls and gems ; a diadem 
encircles her aureoled head. The entire 
mosaic is a forcible revivification of the 
past. The symmetrically arranged fig- 
ures, facing the beholder, with their regular 
features, their large fixed eyes, their uni- 
form attitudes, — the whole, in short, pre- 
sents a never-to-be-forgotten picture of 
the court of Byzantium, so sumptuous 
and elegant, dominated by the most minute 
and rigid etiquette." 

We reach the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries without again meeting the figure 
of woman in the history of Christian art, 
if we except some occasional heavy and 
clumsy dogmatic expressions in the twelfth 
century. As we have before remarked, 
she had become "the impure being, the 
instrument of damnation, the work of the 
devil." 

With Gothic art, — so brilliant and 
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vivid, all its grandeur being the result of 
a conscientious observation of nature, — 
whose slender spires shot upwards to the 
skies, piercing the thick sheath of the 
romanesque chrysalis, woman reappeared, 
softly smiling in the resurrection dawn as 
" longue^ greslotCy estroite, et bien feste " 
as the graceful pillar which served as her 
support. 

To be sure, we are not yet to meet with 
the supple and expert workmanship of 
Jean Goujon, but the naive image-makers 
of the cathedrals of Chartres, of Amiens, 
of Bourges, of Bordeaux, of Treves, of 
Rheims, of the Poitiers Hotel de Ville, 
adding to their unconscious inheritance 
from the Cyprian sculptors the gift of 
movement, knew how to give to their 
stone figures variety of gesture, nobility 
of form, and the vivacity of real life. 
The well-moulded bodies under the grace- 
ful sweep of draperies exhibited a free- 
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dom and a precision recalling the antique. 
Certain of the figures of the Cathedral of 
Chartres seem to be actually garbed in 
the scanty peplum of the Eleusinian god- 
desses or of the caryatides of the Erech- 
theum. 

Although in reality belonging to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, we 
will mention in this connection, as being 
intimately related to the cycle of Gothic 
art, the very curious and fascinating statues 
of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, of Sabina 
von Steinbach, in the Strasburg Cathe- 
dral, and the charming bust of Barbara 
von Hottenheim, in the same cathedral, 
which was broken by a Prussian bullet in 
1870.1 

In Gothic art, mural decoration plays 



i 1 Barbara voh Hottenheim was the favorite of Jacques 

\ von Lichtenberg, Count of Hainault. Her bust, made 

^ in stone by Nicholas von Leyen, was placed above the 

^ interior door of the Chancery of Strasburg, built in 

! 1463. 

I 
4 
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only a secondary role, the architecture of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
offering surfaces too limited in extent for 
the display of the fancy of artists, who 
were in consequence forced to confine 
their attempts to the lofty windows. 

It is therefore only on the windows of 
cathedrals and in the dainty miniatures 
of the liturgical books, as, for example, 
the prayer-book of the Due de Berry and 
the Psalter of Saint Louis, ornamented 
by the beautiful portrait of Jephthah's 
daughter, that we find painted representa- 
tions of woman. But these are sufficient 
to inform us as to the type of woman most 
in favor during the Middle Ages, and to 
prove that, in erecting an altar to the 
blonde type in their tender admiration, 
the Venetians and Florentines of the 
Renaissance only imitated the Gothic 
artists of old France. 
(Judging fron. romance, .ov^poen,. and 
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the songs of trouveres, the ideal woman, 
the heroine who is to turn the heads of 
all the chevaliers, must have a skin as 
white as "flore de lys," whiter than the 
"noif qui resplent" or than the "flore 
d'espine." The freshness of her face must 
equal that of the " rose en la brancile " or 
of the " rose de pre." 

Her blonde hair must be like ** Tormier,^ 
or esmere," and must fall in waves to her 
ankles; her eyes must be bright and 
smiling ; her lips, red as " flore de peskier " 
or " rose espanguissant." Her bust must 
be small and well-modelled, her arms 
round and full, and her shoulders sloping. 

All elegant and coquettish women must 
be blondeA In his Speculum naturaky 
Vincent de Beauvais gives & recipe for 
bleaching the hair. Martin Franc, the 
author of C hamp ion,, des DameSj mentions 

* Pure gold. 
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a woman who used a wash to bleach hair 
as " black as a raven's wing." ^ 

We may now consider ourselves cor- 
rectly informed concerning the feminine 
ideal of our forefathers, and the efforts 
made by the beauties and noble ladies of 
the time to please or seduce them. 

^ Marias Vachon. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE ART OF THE PRIMITIVES. 

N Italy, Germany, and in the Low 
Countries, the end of the thir- 
teenth and the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries marked the triumphal 
period of the art of the Middle Ages with 
its magnificent e fflorescence . Then, al- 
most without transition, came a new art 
to succeed this period of masterfulness, in 
which the distinctive artistic genius of an 
entire epoch had manifested itself under 
forms, naive at times, but always full of 
dignity and nobleness. 

It was in Italy especially, where the 
traditions of antiquity were best preserved, 
that the problem of the Renaissance pre- 
sented itself under the most favorable 
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conditions, and where its most rapid and 
brilliant solution was to be offered by the 
genius of Niccolb da Pisa, Arnolfo del 
Cambio, and Giotto. 

The first movement of the Renaissance 
dates from the appearance of the works 
of these three great artists, and especially 
from the enormous activity of the last, 
whose influence was incalculable. This 
great artist was doubtless the pupil of 
Cimabue, but in place of the cold, hieratic 
method of his teacher, who was still im- 
pregnated with Byzantine ideas, the pupil 
substituted the expression of real life, 
based upon a far-seeing observation of 
nature and the study of the antique. 
With him, painting, hitherto a clumsy 
attempt, took on an entirely new physiog- 
nomy, and "became an art by means of 
which passion, fear-inspiring or tender, 
expressed itself in decided accents." 

As we have said, the activity of Giotto 
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was immense. Taddeo Gaddi, Giottino, 
Giovanni da Milano, who, in the frescoes 
of Santa Croce, shows us the image of 
woman under an aspect of such graceful 
realism, Spinello Aretino, Orcagna, — 
nearly all of the famous painters of the 
sixteenth century, as well as certain sculp- 
tors, Andrea Pisano, for example, received 
instruction from Giotto, the master. His 
revolutionary art also produced Paolo 
Uccello, Filippo Lippi, Ghirlandajo, Bot- 
ticelli, Bellini, Mantegna, — themselves the 
precursors of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angdo, and Raphael. In Flanders, un- 
der quite different influences, blossomed 
forth at this time like a mystic flower the 
pure and altogether delightful art of Van 
Eyck, Dirk Bouts, Van der Weyden, 
and Memling. 

In wresting the secrets of grace and 
beauty from the tombs and ruins of Greek 
and Roman antiquity, these admirable 
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artists were the true liberators of woman 
in art, upon whom the Christian dogma, 
with its harsh misogyny, had weighed 
heavily, like the cover of a sepulchre. 
r In response to their passionate appeal, 
she hastened triumphantly forth out of 
the distant blues of the past, at times 
under the form of the graceful and art- 
less saints of Fra Angelico ; at times stately 
and haughty, clothed in Sumptuous rai- 
ment, adorned with jewels and necklaces 
of pearl, like the superb patricians of Pol- 
lajuolo and Ghirlandajo; at times also 
like the Aphrodite of Botticelli, "that 
Venus with the smile of a Madonna," 
veiling her white flesh with her golden 
hair, approaching the verdant shores of 
a Cythera on an azure sea, under a shower 
of blossoms ; at times in the forms of the 
refined princesses of Pisanello, with their 
sharp profiles and their slender elegance 
of person, j 
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Even in their holy pictures, for, in spite 
of the weakening of their faith, the Quat- 
trocentists remained in the service of the 
Church, most of the artists of the fifteenth 
century — Gentile da Fabriano, Masolino 
da Panicale, Sandro Botticelli, Ghirlan- 
dajo, etc. — gave the living reality a place 
of honor between the symbol, so dear to 
mystic souls, and the allegory. It is 
chiefly in their representations of saints, 
martyrs, in their adorations, in which 
figured their families, friends, and patrons, 
that the portrait of the woman of the four- 
teenth century appears manifest in life. 

To be convinced of the truth of this 
statement one has only to look at the 
frescoes of the Baptistery of Castiglione 
d'Olona, of the Chateau of Mantua, those 
of the church of Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence, at the Life of Moses in the 
Vatican, and at many other pictures of 
the fifteenth century. 
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While evier testifying to a profound love 
of truth on the part of the artist, the 
feminine subject is treated with a force 
of psychological penetration found later 
only in the great masters of the German 
school. This attention to minutiae ex- 
tended even to the education of the artist, 
who, in the beginning, when so many 
problems of technic were as yet un- 
solved, believed it necessary to train his 
talents by the most detailed study, the 
most subtle exercises of manual dexterity. 

Most of the great artists of the Re- 
naissance were goldsmiths, who began to 
distinguish themselves as such, and it 
would not surprise one to learn that Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli and Ghirlandajo had chased 
cassoni (marriage-chests) before painting 
the Procession of the Kings or the Birth 
of St. John. 

If these immortal predecessors of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, of Michael Angelo, of Ra- 
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phael, these artistic metal-workers, rose 
to the first rank of painters of the human 
form, it was because, in spite of their keen 
enthusiasm for the ideal and the beautiful, 
they kept themselves true to nature, try- 
ing to discover her secrets and to express 
them with a technical perfection attained 
by the most conscientious activity. 

And what a masterly variety in their 
carefully elaborated productions, of a style 
so compact and concise, an analysis a 
trifle excessive, perhaps, because of the 
initial studies, but with the typical marks 
of character overshadowing the minuteness 
of detail ! 

/As is well known, the burning utter- 
ances of Savonarola, in 1497, against the 
artistic portrayal of woman was followed 
by an unfortunate consequence worthy of 
the iconoclastic violences of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 
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" What is the present practice at Flor- 
ence ? " exclaimed the austere monk of 
San Marco. 

" As soon as mothers have married off 
their daughters, they eagerly exhibit them, 
after dressing them up as nymphs, and, 
first of all, they take them to Santa 
Liberata. 

"These are the idols you have set up 
in my temple, the figures you have painted 
in your churches, the images of your gods ! 
The young say, on seeing such or such a 
woman, * There is Magdalen, there is St. 
John,' because you have made your pic- 
tures of these persons resemble this one 
and that, which is very wicked and harm- 
ful to the sacred things of God. 

" You bring all human vanities into the 
churches. Do you think that the Virgin 
Mary was dressed as you represent her.? 
I tell you she wore the garb of a poor 
woman and concealed her face. Saint 
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Elizabeth also dressed simply. You have 
given the Holy Mother the costume of a 
courtesan. These are the idols you have 
brought into my temple ! " 

This terrible accusation, uttered from 
the height of the pulpit, produced a 
profound impression, and had as its con- 
sequence the auto-da-fe of 1497, ^^^ ^^^^' 
ancholy remembrance of which renders 
less painful that of the funeral-pile of 
1498 upon which Savonarola himself, that 
barbarous monk of the Middle Ages, 
incongruously cast upon the Renaissance, 
was to atone for his excessive austerity. / 

A scaffolding was erected in the open 
court of the Signorial palace; upon it 
were piled masterpieces stamped by genius 
with the seal of immortality, and soon 
the whole was a heap of ashes. " The 
two upper platforms/' says Burckhard, 
in his work on the Renaissance, "were 
covered with pictures of women, — Lucre- 
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tias, Cleopatras, Faustinas, and more num- 
erous still, those of the celebrated beauties 
of the times, — Bencina, Lena Morella, 
Bina, Maria di Lenzi." 

Death arrested the sacrilegious hand in 
time to prevent the destruction of every- 
thing, and, had it not been for that grew- 
some but providential event of 1498, we 
should have been able, to-day, to study 
and admire the Florentine portrait of the 
fifteenth century only in the rare medals 
of Matteo di Pasti, Domenico Cennini 
and Pisanello, upon which are fixed for 
eternity the features of Isotta degli Alti, 
Catherine Sforza, Cecilia Gonzaga, and so 
many others. 

Fortunately a limited number of master- 
pieces, Botticelli's Birth of Venus and 
Allegory of Spring I among others, es- 
caped destruction by being out of the city.^ 

^ These two paintings were at Castello, the villa of 
Coslmo di Medici. 
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One also wonders, with feelings akin to 
pain, what miraculous intervention pre- 
served the marvellous frescoing of Santa 
Maria Novella, where appear, in very 
human and also very Florentine forms, pic- 
tures " resembling this one and that." 

These frescoes, as has been justly said^ 
present an incomparable panorama of 
social life, where one sees not only the 
great ladies of the epoch in their costly 
trappings, friends and patronesses of the 
artist, but also, in the lesser roles, copies 
of models chosen from the people, the 
originality of types being preserved with a 
masterly skill. '■ " 

Two feminine forms of especial beauty 
stand out triumphantly from the throng 
of individuals of the fifteenth century who 
live an eternal life on the walls of Santa 
Maria Novella. They are those of Lucre- 
zia Tornabuoni and Ginevra di Benci, 
both haughty and magnificent, under their 
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heavy garments of golden brocade em- 
broidered with fine pearls. 

One can never forget the face of Lucre- 
zia in the Nativity of the Virgin, so beau- 
tiful, so resplendent with youth and life, 
in the midst of her maids of honor, and 
one finds one's self involuntarily noting all 
the characteristic features of the Floren- 
tine of the Renaissance in the face of the 
wife of the rich banker at whose bidding 
the frescoes were painted; characteristics 
which must not be sought for in the very 
individual and distinctive types of Fra Fi- 
lippo Lippi, nor in the Venuses, Virgins, 
and nymphs of Botticelli. 

It is very evident that these great artists 
were haunted by a single ideal, which, for 
the Carmelite monk, was the exquisite 
Lucrezia Buti, whom he carried away from 
the convent of Santa Margherita del 
Prato, and for Sandro Botticelli was a 
beautiful unknown, an invariable model, 



Botticelli. — Spring (detail). 
Academy. Florence. 



^ 
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perhaps only a persistent fancy, to which 
he succeeded in giving the most exquisite, 
caressing, and feminine of expressions, at 
once tender, maternal, and maidenly. 
The woman of Botticelli is truly the smile 
of Spring, the symbol of youth and fresh- 
ness. 

This ideal of the artist found its most 
complete and intense expression in his 
iSpring from the Allegory of the Sea- 
sons, representing a maiden garlanded 
with flowers; the face has long, limpid 
eyes, delicate, palpitating nostrils, a slen- 
der, nervous neck, a slightly accentuated 
oval, a sensuous, sweetly mocking mouth, 
the voluptuous curvings of which are to 
be found centuries later in the pensive 
faces of the sensitive beauties of Rossetti 
and Burne-Jones — Veronica Veronese and 
Monna Vanna. 

The expression varies with the subject, 
and the angelic faces of his Madonnas 
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with their mystic resignation bear little 
resemblance, at first glance, to the strange- 
ness of that young nymph, whose lips in- 
vite kisses, whose elongated eyes have a 
disturbing expression, and whose slender, 
nervous form, adorned with marguerites, 
daisies, and bits of grass, seems to have 
been tumbled about in sylvan sport. 

The outlines of the features remain the 
same, however, and whether Botticelli 
paints Christian virgins, pagan divinities, 
saints, or even allegorical figures, as in 
the frescoing of the Villa Lemmi, there 
is always to be found the type of the 
favorite model; and so possessed was he 
by his ideal that his few portraits bear ifS^ 
profound imprint. I 

This phenomenon, we may add, is fre- 
quently to be observed in painters of 
women, and the mysterious inspiration of 
Botticelli, the Lucrezia Buti of Fra Fi- 
lippo Lippi, the Chiara Fancelli of Peru- 
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gino, the Lucrezia Fedi of Andrea del 
Sarto, were not, in the history of art, as we 
shall see later, the only beautiful women 
whose bewitching charms imposed them- 
selves too imperiously upon the creative 
genius of the artist. We shall meet with 
numerous examples of this feminine hyp- 
notism. 

That Ghirlandajo escaped from this 
dangerous influence is proved by the vari- 
ety of his Florentine faces, each of which 
is stamped with a marked individuality. 

The works of Vittore Pisano, consider- 
able in number and vivid in execution, 
especially his admirable medallions, also 
represent Italian women of the fifteenth 
century, among whom one may look for 
characteristic traits. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to deduce a general type of beauty 
from them, for, although the artist has en- 
graved the elegant silhouette of Cecilia 
Gonzaga with a power hitherto unknown, 
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he has also transmitted to posterity, in the 
most durable of forms, pictures of women 
of the houses of .Mantua and Rimini, in 
which one fails to discover the slightest 
trace of that beauty of the Italian woman 
of the Renaissance, celebrated with so lyric 
a note by Signor Ange Firenzuole in his 
Discours sur la beaute des dames. 

This curious book is, by the way, a veri- 
table code of Italian beauty of the fifteenth 
century. We find that the feminine ideal 
of Firenzuole corresponds very nearly with 
that of the troubadours of the Middle 
Ages. 

It is the same tall, lithe woman, "with a 
slender, flexible neck," black eyes and 
golden hair, "as wavy as possible," "a 
small, straight nose," a throat, "white, 
round, without a blemish, making, in turn- 
ing from side to side, certain creases which 
show first one then the other of the two 
silken threads which encircle the channels 
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of our life, furnishing so much pleasure to 
the beholder and so much difficulty to 
whomsoever undertakes to express it." 

Our author further informs us that the 
complexion must equal that of the rose 
"en brancile" or of the "rose de pre." 
The arms must be round and full and the 
shoulders sloping. One seems to hear 
Ronsard celebrating the blonde beauty of 
his mistress : 

" Peins-moi sa belle joue 
Fareille au teint de la rose qui noue 
Dessus du laict^ ou au teint blanchissant 
Du lis qui baise un oeillet rougissant.'' 

The feminine fashions of the fifteenth 
century are described with a faithful pre- 
cision by Eugene MUntz, who analyzes the 
toilets of the beauties whose forms have 
been transmitted to us by Pollajuolo, Ghir- 
landajo, Piero della Francesca, and so 
many others, and the interesting disclos- 
ures of this well-informed author seem so 
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necessary to the comprehension of certain 
of the portraits which ornament this work 
that we will quote from them. 

After telling us that in the fourteenth 
century the waists of women are barely 
outlined by the corsage, and that a fillet 
fastened under the chin gave a monachal 
and rigid expression to the face, M. Miintz 
proceeds to describe the fashions of the 
fifteenth century. 

^"In the fifteenth century, gowns be- 
came more ample and more graceful in 
outline ; the waist took on a normal shape 
and the chest was slightly exposed. Some- 
times the skirt was gathered at the top, 
so as to spread out fanlike at the hem. 
Some of Ghirlandajo's Florentines wear 
flowered gowns, falling in straight folds 
from the neck to the feet without outlin- 
ing the form. 

" Sleeves were sometimes full, and some- 
times scanty and closed at the wrist; 
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often they differed in color from the cor- 
sage. For trimmings, embroidery, fur, 
and feathers were used. 

" Like men, women enjoyed boundless 
liberty in the matter of arranging their 
hair. We find coils, curls, tresses hang- 
ing down straight, scattered in locks over 
the temples, or unbound and tossed over 
the shoulder, as in the portrait of La Bella 
Simonetta, with her wolf-like face, of the 
Berlin Museum ; fashion authorized every 
style of hair-dressing, and during this 
happy age good taste did not often suflFer 
from the excess of liberty. 

" One of the least attractive innovations 
consisted in drawing the hair back tightly 
from the face, sometimes shaving ofif a 
part of it, thus making the forehead as 
high as possible. / 

" Every painter of note was an im- 
promptu costumer, like a certain clever 
designer of our own time who makes a 
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specialty of defrapng the expenses of his 
theatres and balls by designs. 

** Pisanello is distinguished by the grace 
and picturesqueness of his costumes : 
gowns with long trains and short mantles 
hidden under loads of plumed trimmings. 

" With Benozzo Gozzoli, who excels in 
the art of costuming, everything is pos- 
sessed of elegance and an admirable rich- 
ness and variety. Botticelli, a delightful 
mannerist, affects soft filmy draperies, folds 
upon folds, floating ribbons and flowing 
robes. Signorelli, on the contrary, gives 
a severe, rigid touch to his draperies." 

The works of Andrea PoUajuolo, the 
painter of the admirable portrait of Si- 
monetta Vespucci, the favorite of Giuliano 
di Medici, and, above all, those of Ghir- 
landajo, exhibit in all its perfection the 
feminine beauty of the fifteenth century, 
as described by the author of the Discours 
sur la beaute des dames. 



GHIRLAMDAJO. — GlOVANNA TORNABUOHI. 

Collection of Leopold Goldschnudt. 
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The immortal painter of Santa Maria 
Novella had only to reproduce with sin- 
cerity the models providentially offered 
to him or felicitously chosen, in order to 
depict the most exquisite beauty of face, 
and to suggest the most symmetrical and 
delicate elegance of form. 

The representation of the women of 
the fifteenth century also occupies an im- 
portant place in the works of some of the 
Umbrian masters. Among these we will 
mention Perugino, whose type of women v 
unfortunately conforms too closely to that 
of Chiara Fancelli; Luca Signorelli, and 
especially Pinturicchio, who did not hesi- 
tate to introduce, in the beautiful settings 
of his most religious compositions, garbed 
in the splendid apparel of the epoch, 
the figures of Lucrezia Borgia and other 
Decameronesque beauties : Pampina, Fia- 
metta, Lauretta, and Neiphle. He even 
carried his audacity so far as to paint for 
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the Borgia apartment of the Vatican a 
Virgin whose model was Giulia Farnese, 
the favorite of Alexander VI. 

The sculptors of the age, saturated with 
the antique spirit, but at the same time 
eager for truth as revealed in nature, were 
quite as careful to preserve the distinctive 
characteristics of their feminine models 
as were the painters. 

In the bronzes and marbles of Andrea 
Pisano, of Donatello, the master of all, the 
true restorer, we might say deliverer, of 
sculpture, of Mino da Fiesole, of the Rob- 
bias, feminine faces present an aspect of 
particular truth to race type; it is per- 
haps in the fine bas-reliefs of Antonio 
Rossellino, of Mino da Fiesole, or in 
the mysterious busts of Donatello, that the 
type of the beautiful Florentine of the 
Renaissance is revealed in the purest and 
most attractive of synthetic forms. 



DONATELLO. - 

National Mus> 
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On emerging from the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, the artistic movement did 
not confine itself to the north of Italy. 
The glowing canvases of Florence and 
Mantua were not the only ones to illu- 
minate the western world. Without men- 
tioning the architects who designed the 
cathedrals of York, Batalha, Seville, Saint- 
Ouen, the Portal of Rheims, etc., and the 
ingenuous image-makers, the pious stone- 
carvers who peopled these edifices with mys- 
tic forms, Flanders had its Jan Van Eyck,^ 
Roger Van der Weyden, and Memling; 
the school of Tours had Jean Foucquet ; 
that of Dijon, Claus Slutter ; the school of 
Cologne, Wilhelm von Herle and Stephen 
Lochner; and finally the school of the 
Upper Rhine, the great Martin Schongauer 
and Wohlgemuth, the teacher of Durer. 

1 The name of Van Eyck was made famous by three 
artists: Hubert (i 366-1 426); Jan, the most celebrated 
painter of the Primitive Flemish School (i 390-1441) ; 
and AJargaret, the sister of these, a miniaturist. 

7 
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I But, with the exception of some tapes- 
tries of the Low Countries, executed by 
the Franco-Flemish ateliers^ some panels 
by Nicholas Froment, and some minia- 
tures by Jean Foucquet,^ the living forms 
of women, depicted by the Florentine 
artists with such loving fervor and con- 
stant regard for truthfulness and beauty, 
disappeared, spiritualized, almost imma- 
terialized, under the long veils of virgins, 
saints, and martyrs. ^^.Brilges, especially, 
was the sacre^^-^-garden where flowered 
this mystic^rt. But the art of Roger 
Van der Weyden and Hans Memling, with 
their ecstatic saints assembled in artificial 
paradises around Gothic thrones, upon 
which frail exquisite Madonnas, with sweet, 
sad smiles, sat bolt upright under flying 
cherubim, was soon to be succeeded by 
an irresistible impulse toward realism. 
Weary of watching for soaring angels in 

* Jean Foucquet, bom at Tours. (1415-1485.) 
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the vacant depths of the azure sky, artists 
began to seek their inspiration in the 
world in which they moved and breathed. 
On the earth, in the immensity and fecun- 
dity of nature, they were to discover the 
living springs which should cause their 
genius to burst into bloom, — a splendid 
and brilliantly colored flower. Rubens, 
Jordaens, Rembrandt, were about to ap- 
pear I They, too, might paint Madon- 
nas, saints, and martyrs, but how little 
their inhabitants of the skies were to re- 
semble those of the Flemish Primitives, 
nourished by grace, pious prayers, and 
sweet incense! 

Intoxicated with Christian faith, Van 
Eyck, Van der Weyden, and Memling 
scaled Jacob's ladder to seek in the skies 
the mystic models of their conceptions. 
Rubens, Jordaens, and Rembrandt, on the 
contrary, found in nature splendor of ex- 
pression, beauty of outline, and an opu- 
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lence of flesh worthy of the Olympian 
figures of their religious compositions. 
The least keen-sighted of observers will 
discover beneath the snowy veils and 
azure draperies of the virgins and saints 
of their insincere pictures the voluptuous 
models of the kermesses, bacchanals, 
gilded bathers, and Danaes with the 
" phosphorescent flesh." 

Notwithstanding their excess of piety, 
the Flemish Primitives of the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries (see the following chapter) 
showed themselves to be very remarkable 
interpreters of feminine graces in their pic- 
tures of benefactresses, pious bourgeoises 
of Bruges, of Brussels, or of Ghent, whose 
expressive faces, executed with such realis- 
tic force, contrast strongly with the con- 
ventional idealism of their Madonnas and 
saints. 






CHAPTER IV. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY — LEONARDO DA 

VINCI, 

O those who desire to know the 
influences, both apparent and 
hidden, by which the second 
Italian Renaissance, the "Golden Age,'* 
benefited, we cannot too heartily recom- 
mend a study of the two scholarly and 
reliable works which Eugene Muntz has 
devoted to Italian art of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. As for ourselves, 
limited as we are by the very special char- 
acter of our study, we cannot pause to try 
to discover whether or not the passage 
from the realism of the Quattrocentists to 
the triumphant idealism of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, and Michael Angelo was 
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due to the platonic propaganda of Marsile 
Ficin, the eloquent contemner of the doc- 
trines of Aristotle and Averrhoes. We 
shall content ourselves with blessing from 
the depths of our heart the immortal 
Primitives, all of whose efforts were master- 
pieces, and with rendering thanks also to 
Aristotle and Averrhoes if it is true that 
the genius of Pisanello, Ghiberti, Dona- 
tello, della Robbia, Ghirlandajo, PoUajuolo, 
Botticelli, Pinturicchio, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, and so many others, drew its inspi- 
ration from the teachings of the two great 
philosophers referred to. 

Among the portraits of women which 
burst into bloom under the caressing 
brushes of the great masters of the 
"Golden Age," we shall search out and 
study those in which the genius of the 
artist and the characteristic beauty of 
the models manifest themselves with the 
greatest brilliancy. 
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From the infinite mass of sketches, 
studies, and completed works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, an immense and confusing 
whole, the form of woman detaches itself 
only at long intervals, — often enough, 
however, to illumine , the colossal block 
with a radiant smile.^ This is not because 
the great artist disdained female models, 
nor because his Christian spirituality had 
any misogynistic affinity with that of his 
austere precursors of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, but the various portraits 
which he painted at Milan have for the 
fmost part perished.* 

Two or three only have escaped destruc- 
tion, among others that of Bianca Maria 
Sforza, at present in the Ambrosian 
Library, Milan.^ Among those which, 

^ Leonardo da Vinci was bom in 1452, in the village of 
Vinci, near Florence. He died at the Chiteau de Clou, 
near Amboise, May 2, 1519. 

^ " The most beautiful among them is known under 
the name of Bianca Maria Sforza; but, according to 
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unfortunately, have disappeared, as Uzielli 
tells us in his Leonardo da Vinci e tre 
gentildonne milanese del secolo XV.^ were 
those of the favorites of Ludovico Sforza, 
Cecilia Gallerani, and Lucretia Crivelli. 
\ The mysterious portrait known under 
the name of " La Belle Ferroniere," now 
one of the gems of the Louvre, would 
also seem to belong to the Milanese 
epoch. Who will ever be able to tell us 
the history of this marvellous picture and 
of the strange and superb model who 
inspired it ? 

What was this beautiful Ferroniere, so 
disdainful and sensuous, with her great, 

incontestable proofs ofEered by M. Bode, it represents a 
princess whose name is yet to be determined. The pro- 
file, of an inexpressible grace and charm, has the ingenu- 
ousness and morbidezza of Botticelli's faces, but with 
what an added distinction ! While combining in the live- 
liest manner physical resemblance and the expression of 
moral character, Leonardo has created and produced 
a poem of exquisite freshness, as profound as it is lim- 
pid." (Eugene Miintz.) 
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fathomless eyes, her shapely nose, her 
pure, maidenly brow, from which blazes 
a diamond star? Was she a princess, a 
prince's favorite, a great lady, a bour- 
geois, or a courtesan ? Under that " can- 
did, calm" face, of the sort of calmness 
that precedes a storm, it must be ad- 
mitted, M. MUntz hesitates, wrongfully 
perhaps, to inscribe the words " favorite or 
courtesan," while numerous other writers, 
with an opinion which the solid erudi- 
tion of Uzielli refutes, pretend to discover 
in the picture the features of Lucrezia 
Crivelli, the favorite of Ludovico Sforza, 
after the death of the Duchess Beatrice. 
They even give 1497 as the date of the 
execution of the portrait. 

In his Tresor des merveilles de Fontaine- 
bleau (1642), Pere Dun affirms that this 
masterpiece is the portrait of a Duchess 
of Mantua. The public, however, so ac- 
cessible to the charm of fable, loves to see 
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in this woman with the scarlet corsage and 
midnight eyes only the beautiful Ferro- 
nifere of tragic and legendary memory, 
with whose dangerous favors Francis I. 
was so familiar. 

This opinion is contradicted by the 
date of the execution of the portrait, 
whose firmness of touch, acute and far- 
seeing precision of drawing, force of 
coloring and profound regard for the 
individuality of the model, indicate plainly 
enough the direct and immediate influ- 
ence of the great Primitives. 

On the almost fierce melancholy of this 
face, which reflects the double light of the 
genius of Ghirlandajo and Masaccio, and 
whose forceful, nervous execution corre- 
sponds so well with the latent strength of 
the model, one cannot discover a trace of 
the placid, meditative charm, the soft 
harmony of coloring, the artistic subtlety, 
of Leonardo, made up of mystery and 
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light, that were soon to beam mildly forth 
in the enigmatical smile of La Joconde 
and the Madonna of the Rocks. 

We shall not make a useless effort to 
tear away the veil of mystery enshrouding 
this beautiful feminine form. Her name- 
less mystery but enhances the charm of 
her melancholy beauty, and she no longer 
awakens in our mind the idea of a woman 
with perishable attractions and ephemeral 
grace, but, instead, that of womankind 
itself in all the freshness of eternal 
beauty. 

In 1499 Leonardo da Vinci left Milan 
and the court of his patron, Ludovico 
Sforza (Ludovico the Moor) and went to 
Venice, where he remained for a time, 
then to the court of Caesar Borgia. In 
1503 he returned to Florence, where he 
lived for several years, working in the 
most perfect calm, and in the clear, in- 
vigorating atmosphere of patriotism and 
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liberty. Three of his best works date 
from this epoch: Sainte Anne, the car- 
toon of the Battle of Anghiari, and La 
Joconde. 

What can we say of this last-named 
canvas that has not already been said, 
and with such poetry of expression ! We 
are able, in truth, to find no new terms 
in which to describe this matchless por- 
trait, " which of all portraits, past or 
present, has most completely charmed 
artists and poets. This fascination is 
easily enough explained. Leonardo has 
expressed so many things in this divine 
page that each spectator fancies he finds 
there the echo of his own thoughts." 

"That canvas,'* says Michelet, "calls 
me, invades me, possesses me ; I return 
to it in spite of myself, as the bird goes 
to the serpent." 

Gautior says : " From what planet into 
the midst of an azure sky did this beau- 
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tiful creature drop, with eyes that promise 
so much pleasure, and a smile so divinely 
mocking ? Might not one say that she is 
the Isis of a cryptic religion, who, be- 
lieving herself alone, opens the folds of 
her veil, dooming the indiscreet beholder, 
who surprises her thus uncovered, to mad- 
ness and death ? " 

Of all the opinions expressed regarding 
this wonderful and fascinating face, that 
of the engraver Calamatta, who studied 
the mysterious portrait more closely than 
any other person, is the most interesting 
to know. In a letter to his family, he 
wrote : " When I was sketching that face, 
alone under the dome of the Museum, I 
found myself smiling with her." In 
another letter, he said : " I have finished 
La Joconde, and I am sorry ; I have been 
happy and tranquil with her for so long ! " 

George Sand, who relates these remarks 
of the illustrious engraver, has herself 

8 
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written a curious page on the subject. 
" In my opinion," she says, " La Joconde 
is the idealized portrait of a charming 
woman, and the great secret of the inde- 
finable expression of calmness, which al- 
most awes one, like every manifestation of 
immaterial power, is a sentiment existing 
less in the subject than in the artist. Like 
all true geniuses, he imparted his own 
strength to his work, believing that he dis- 
covered it in the soul of his model. 

"The feeling of awe which always 
creeps over me when I stand before any 
great picture, and La Joconde in particu- 
lar, is caused by what I see beyond the 
canvas, — the genius, the soul of the artist. 
There is in Florence a head of Medusa 
by Leonardo da Vinci whose terror fas- 
cinates the beholder in spite of himself. 
La Joconde, with her smiling sweetness, 
is just as terrible. 

" On first looking at it, one sees only 
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the sweet tranquil woman who lives on 
the painter's canvas. After a while this 
becomes an embodied fascination; it is 
no longer a person ; it becomes a fixed 
idea. In it a great genius has given ex- 
pression to his most ardent and tenacious 
aspirations. Such an expenditure of 
energy could not be lost to the world as 
it certainly would have been if the picture 
represented merely the features of a pretty 
woman. On the contrary, it produced a 
face which, in spite of three centuries of 
time and in spite of a dimness of coloring 
which partially obscures it, still powerfully 
seizes both the eye and the intellect, to 
cheer or depress according to whether 
one yields to it or resists it." 

Instead of giving an analysis of this 
marvellous portrait, Vasari relates the fol- 
lowing, which is not without interest : 

" Leonardo engaged to paint for Fran- 
cesco del Giocondo the portrait of Monna 
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Lisa, his wife, and after four years of 
assiduous labor, he left it unfinished. 
Whoever desires to know to what point 
art can counterfeit nature, can easily in- 
form himself by examining the head of 
this portrait, the slightest details of which 
are executed with extreme nicety. The 
eyes have the brilliancy and moist appear- 
ance that we observe in real life ; they are 
surrounded by perfectly natural dark-red- 
dish circles; the lashes are treated with 
great delicacy of touch ; the eyebrows, 
their insertion in the flesh, their more or 
less pronounced thickness, their curvature, 
following the pores of the skin, could not 
have a more natural appearance. 

" The nose, with its beautiful, pink nos- 
trils, seems actually to inhale air. The 
mouth, the blending of the vermilion of 
the lips with the pink tint of the face, is 
not mere color : it is flesh itself. In the 
hollow of the throat, the attentive observer 
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may detect the beating of an artery; in 
short, this portrait is painted in a manner 
calculated to frighten and discourage the 
most skilful artist in the world who might 
desire to imitate it. 

" Monna Lisa was very beautiful, and 
while Leonardo was painting her portrait, 
he surrounded her with music, singers, and 
buffoons who kept her in a happy mood, 
thus avoiding that seriousness of expres- 
sion seen in most portraits. In this one 
there is such a sweet smile that the por- 
trait seems to be a divine rather than a 
human production, a marvellous living 
thing, the equal of nature itself." 

Vasari forgets to mention the back- 
ground of pale azure, the immensity of 
sky bathed in the fresh breezes of the 
Primitives; he forgets to rave over the 
noble simplicity of the garments, their 
pale and rich harmony, to kneel before 
the majesty of the folded hands, so beauti- 
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ful, SO suggestive of infinite caresses, so 
strong, so shapely, of such strong, refined 
drawing and so living and delicate a tex- 
ture. They are ideal hands in their ex- 
pression of life; a soul seems to live in 
them as well as in the enigmatical smile 
on that radiant face, framed with black 
veils and fine, waving hair like that of the 
daughters of Milan, whom the artist re- 
membered, perhaps, while painting the 
beautiful Neapolitan.^ 

The smile of Monna Lisa enveloped the 
whole life of the artist ; his soul was ever 
afterward flooded with it. It illumined 
all the human, all the divine visions of 
the immortal painter, and it hovered as 
light, as mysteriously mocking around the 
lips of virgins, saints, and archangels as 
on the faces of those beautiful daughters 

^ Monna (Madonna) Lisa Gherardini was originally 
from Naples ; in 1495 she married the Florentine, Zanobi 
del Giocondo, being his third wife, '* although he wa» 
only thirty-five years old." 
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of Florence and Rome whose features he 
immortalized in passing. 

We may say that the smile of La 
Joconde is the soft light burning at the 
very summit of Leonardo's genius, illu- 
minating all his achievements. 

One looks in vain for this mysterious 
smile on ^ faces painted before 1503. 
It does not appear on the stern 4nd seri- 
ous faces of the princesses of the Este 
and Sforza families, nor on that of the 
Belle Ferroniere. On the day that he 
met Lisa Gherardini, this smile entered 
the artist's life ; it ever afterwards haunted 
his fancy, found its way into all his work, 
and even into that of his pupils, losing its 
mysterious power and disquieting intensity, 
however. 

One still finds it, fleeting, vague, and 
indistinct this time, on the faces of the 
Madonnas and saints of Bernardino Luini, 
and even on the face of his magnificent 
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mistress, Palucca. Then it dies away, 
pale and wan on the lips of the virgins of 
Antonio Beltraffio and Marco d'Oggiono.^ 

1 Taine has described the genius of Leonardo da Vinci 
in terms of great precision : " Leonardo da Vinci was 
the first perfect master of the Renaissance, the man in 
whom was expressed for the first time in completeness 
that system of ideas, those aptitudes that may be desig- 
nated by the name of 'naturalism.' He was a well- 
rounded genius with a love of nature in its innumerable 
diversities ; he was also an extraordinarily delicate genius, 
a seeker for the refir^ed and the exquisite, almost fem- 
inine; this delicacy led him to moral observation; he 
first revealed the psychology of heads. 

" He was the first painter to observe the effect of human 
passions on the physiognomy. Before he appeared, no 
one had been able to depict the fleeting transformation 
of the features produced by an emotion. Leonardo pro- 
foundly understood this branch of his art; his studies 
in this direction are very numerous. 

" Of all the ancient painters, Leonardo was the most 
modern ; at a glance he penetrated to the very end of 
naturalism. No one ever understood more perfectly the 
delicacy and complexity of nature; no one has ever 
reproduced it with a more perfect technic or by more 
complete processes. 

" He was far ahead of his times in his knowledge of 
art. He divined methods, foresaw truths, comprehended 
a system whose complexities are scarcely understood at 
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the present time; in the structure of his forms and heads, 
in the refinement, fire, and mobility of his faces, with 
their strange and fragile beauty of expression, he has dis- 
played in advance those complete, refined sentiments to 
which the first poets of our own time have succeeded in 
giving expression ; I mean the superiority and exigencies 
of the human being become too refined, too nervous, too 
wen endowed, who possesses all and finds that it is but 
little. This is the meaning we find in the faces of 
Leonardo da Vinci. Neither Michael Angelo, Correggio, 
nor Raphael go beyond that." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY — RAPHAEL AND 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

APHAEL'S art as a portraitist, 
the respect of the great artist 
for individuality, is defined with 
rare precision in the following lines, quoted 
from Vernon Lee's Euphorion : " But Ra- 
phael shows us all : the temperament, the 
character, the real, active creature, with all 
the marks of his present temper and 
habits, with all the indications of his im- 
mediate actions upon him; completely 
without humor or bitterness, without the 
smallest tendency to twist the reality into 
caricature or monstrosity, nay, perhaps 
without much psychological analysis to tell 
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him the exact meaning of what he is 
paintings going straight to the pointy and 
utterly ruthless from sheer absence of 
all alternative of doing otherwise than he 
does^ 

So, also, when, with all the passion of 
his thirtieth year, he painted the features 
of the woman whom he loved until the 
day of his death, but one authentic por- 
trait of whom has come down to us, 
Raphael showed himself " utterly ruthless 
from sheer absence of all alternative of 
doing otherwise than he does." 

He possessed an almost excessive re- 
spect for human personality, and whether 
he painted La Fornarina or Sigismond 
Conti, La Gravida or Francesco Maria 
della Rovere, Jeanne of Aragon or Leo X., 
he was ever the most impassible, although, 
without being aware of it, the most dis- 
cerning of portraitists. 

With a prudence natural to him, he for- 
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bade himself all personal interpretation; 
but no painter ever knew better than this 
calm realist, with the sure eye and skilful 
hand, how to make us enter by the sincer- 
ity of his art into intimacy with the world 
in which he lived and in which he met the 
models, both humble and noble, which his 
genius has immortalized: La Fomarina, 
unknown women, Doni, a Strozzi, a Conti, 
Montefeltro, Gonzaga, a Farnese, a del 
Monte, a Riario, a Castiglione, a Navagero, 
an Inghirami, a Bibbiena, Beazzano, Tebal- 
deo, a princess of Aragon, della Rovere, 
and many others, and over and above all, 
those of the two greatest popes in history, 
Julius II. and Leo X. 

M. Gruyer, for whom the life and art 
of Raphael have few secrets, has written 
a book on the subject which is of the 
greatest interest, both aesthetically and 
historically. To this we recommend the 
reader who may desire thoroughly to un- 



Raphael. — Maddalena Doni. 
Pilli Gallery, Florence. 
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derstand the painter of the portraits we 
have enumerated.^ 

// A rapid survey of the work of Raphael 
in portraiture suffices to show us that it 
was the masculine model who inspired his 
best pictures. Neither the portrait of La 
Fornarina, his best feminine portrait, that 
of Maddalena Doni, of the Donna Velata, 
of more than doubtful authenticity, how- 
ever, of Maddalena Strozzi, of Elizabeth 
Gonzaga, nor of the over-praised Jeanne of 
Aragon, can compare with those of Julius 
II., of Balthazar Castiglione, and Cardinal 
Bibbiena as sheer masterpieces. 

Raphael's brush was not as softly caress- 
ing as that of Leonardo, for whom the 
fascinating smile of Monna Lisa brightened 
the whole feminine world, so to speak. 
When this marvellous artist, who so often 
illuminated the faces of his virgins with a 

* F. A. Gruyer, de I'Institut, Raphael^ peintre de 
portraits. (Librairie Renouard.) 
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divine ray of poetry, came to paint real 
women, he seemed to have no other ambi- 
tion than to reproduce their features with 
the most absolute sincerity, to present 
truth without the intermediary of any 
prism. 

In this he differs from most painters of 
women; but it must be acknowledged 
that, although he was able to preserve 
the individuality of his models, with a 
slightly vague precision, differing greatly 
from the bold accentuation which marks 
his masculine portraits, he seemed to be 
ignorant of the art of shedding over them, 
without detracting from the truth of the 
representation, that triumphant grace, that 
supreme majesty or bewitching pensive- 
ness, which constitutes the charm of fern- 
inine beauty. It would be difficult for 
us to believe that Maddalena Strozzi, 
Elizabeth Gonzaga, Maddalena Doni, and 
that bewitching Jeanne of Aragon, whose 



Raphaei, (attributed). — La Gravida. 
Pitti Gallery, Florence. 
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charms are so amorously detailed to us 
by the gossiping Dr. Agostino Nifo/ by 
a common consent agreed to free their 
beautiful faces from all human and fem- 
inine expression while posing for the 
painter. 

Perhaps La Gravida's face, with its 
expression of sadness, stands out with a 
certain originality from the group of 
impassible beauties, but in this case we 
must recognize that the mobility of the 
physiognomy betrays an intensity of 
sentiment, or, rather, of a particular 
sensation. 

What explanation can be offered for 
the visible inferiority of Raphael's por- 
traits of women to those of his men ? 
Might it not be that, too entirely and 
imperiously possessed by the mortal love 

^ The De pulchro et atnore of Agostino Nifo, physi- 
cian of Jeanne of Aragon, was written in 1529 and pub- 
lished in Rome in 1 531. 
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of the beantiful and tender but some- 
what vulgar Fomarina, he understood a 
woman without being able to understand 
woman, and when suddenly brought face 
to face with models having more complex 
natures than the one he knew so well, he 
was powerless to control his brush, which 
became hesitating and rebellious to the 
expression of depth of insight^ 
% The portrait of La Fomarina, — we refer 
to the one in the Barberini Gallery, the 
only authentic one, — although it has 
suffered much from the ravages of time 
and men, is assuredly the best, the most 
living, and the most happily executed of 
all of Raphael's feminine portraits. The 
reason of this superiority is natural 
enough.* 

^ No woman entered into Raphael's life at Urbino, 
Perugia, or Florence. 

* Raphael left two portraits of La Fomarina. One 
was painted in 151 2, the other in 151 7. The first is now 
in the Barberina Gallery in Rome. Nothing is known of 
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We Will also quote some parts of the 
interesting description of the famous por- 

the second. The one at Florence is generally attributed 
to Sebastian del Piombo. 

What was the origin of this famous Fomarina ? Who 
will ever tell us ? Many legends have come down to us 
since the one invented by Vasari concerning Raphael's 
lady-love and the manner in which his passion for her 
was kindled. Here is one among others, which must be 
accepted with reserve, although serious historians have 
popularized it by their excessive credulity. 

In 1509 there lived, on the right bank of the Tiber, a 
baker (Jbrnard), the father of a very beautiful daughter 
(Jvrnarina). While strolling along the river-bank, one 
day, the artist spied the young girl bathing her bare feet 
in the stream. He was smitten at once, and soon after 
an ardent love that lasted until the death of the painter 
bound the two together. One can yet see the house of 
the fomaro in the Via Santa Dolorosa, beside the St. 
Cecilian Basilica. It bears the number 20, and is much 
visited by English and American tourists. 

"There was even discovered in proof of this," says 
^Gruyer, " a little picture by Sebastian del Piombo, repre- 
senting Raphael on the river-bank, in company with his 
sweetheart. Unfortunately, the proof was apocryphal; 
the pretended painting was fpund to be the work of an 
obscure artist of the eighteenth century." 

Raphael did not content himself with fixing the features 
of his loved one. on his canvas. He glorified them still 
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trait given by M. Gruyer, which, if we may 
believe Vasari, was painted in 151 1 or 

1513- 
"The picture in the Barberim Gallery 

represents a young woman whose almost 

nude form is cut off at the knees by the 

frame. She is seated and turned to the 

left. The head, viewed from the front 

further in some sonnets, which have been preserved, and in 
which his art as a poet manifests itself with less brilliancy 
than that of a painter. 

It has even been said that in many of his frescoes of 
Parnassus and Heliodorus, in the Burning of Borgo and in 
the Transfiguration, Raphael, the divine Raphael, sharing 
the disdain felt by the great painters of the "Golden 
Age " and of the close of the Renaissance for the auster- 
ity of Savonarola, presumed to introduce into his reli- 
gious pictures the features of his favorite, radiant with 
youth and opulent in flesh under the clinging folds of 
classic draperies. 

Some writers, possessed of very subtle penetration, 
affirm that the sweet, smiling face of the Madonna di San 
Sisto was only the sensuous physiognomy of the baker's 
daughter, veiled ever so slightly. In this delicate matter, 
we shall limit ourselves to the mere statement. 

We give below one of the sonnets inspired by the 
beauty of La Fomarina. It was ynitten on a sketch 
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is of good construction, although it would 
be more elegant if the oval had been 
slightly elongated. The hair, dark brown, 
with reddish tints, is combed down flat 
and put behind the ears, leaving them 
entirely exposed. A rich ribbon, gilt, 
striped with green, is wound around the 
head and fastened with a jewelled clasp. 
This coiffure would impart an Oriental 
aspect to the portrait if its Roman style 
were not so decidedly marked. 

which forms a part of the rich collection of the British 
Museum. 

Un pensier dolce e rimemhrare il mode 

Di quello assalto, ma piii grave k V damio 
Del partir, ch' io restai como quei ch' hanno 
In mar perso la Stella, sel ver odo 

Or, lingua, di parlar disciogli el nodo, 
A dir di questo inusitato inganno 
Ch' amor mi fece per mio grave affano 
Ma lui pur ne ringrazio, e lei ne lodo. 

U era sesta era, che 1' occaso un sole 
Aveva fatto, e 1' altro surse in loco 
Atto pid da far fatti, che parole. 

Ma io restai pur vinto al mio gran focho 
Che mi tormenta, che dove Tuom suole 
Disiar di arlar, piii riman fioco. 
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" The forehead, of medium height, is 
broad and well proportioned; the black 
brows are well arched, and the beautiful 
dark eyes, well open and bright, clear and 
candid in expression, light up the face 
with a singular vivacity. 

" The nose, whose nostrils seem dilated 
with the fulness of life so generously in- 
haled, is the faulty part of the face, so far 
as beauty is concerned ; it is broad at the 
root, as in the antique, but its end lacks 
delicacy and distinction. The sensuous 
mouth is rather large and is perfectly har- 
monious with the eyes in expression. The 
rich warmth of the coloring of the face 
complexion denotes an ardent, healthy 
blood. 

"There is nothing delicate or refined 
about this face, but it seizes upon one by 
its exuberance of young, healthy force; 
it betokens a physical nature in which the 
sap of life rises freely in the veins, filling 
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them to overflowing. The perfect devel- 
opment of the body also indicates that 
superabundance of vitality which furnishes 
a woman with an inexhaustible fund of 
good humor, rendering her amiable, joy- 
ous, eager for pleasure, and also exempt 
from all pretensions or aspirations. 

" This, then, was the woman among all 
women who exercised an irresistible fas- 
cination over Raphael, the divine artist, 
whose genius, ever in quest of higher 
things, aspired to rise, and rise to infinite 
heights." 

The part l^aken by Raphael in the exe- 
cution of the famous portrait of Jeanne of 
Aragon is a question which for a long 
time has passionately interested historians 
of art. At the present time, most of them 
are willing to admit that, although the 
genius of the great artist is manifest in 
the initial conception of the work and in 
the noble harmony of the general arrange- 
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ment, there is no trace of it in the execu- 
tion. 

It is, in truth, impossible to discover a 
touch of the true and appreciative brush 
that painted La Fornarina, La Gravida, 
and Maddalena Doni, in those weak, char- 
acterless hands and in that face, with its 
hopelessly dry coloring, its cold, common- 
place drawing. 

In his Life of Giulio Romano^ Vasari 
tells us that " Raphael sent to the King of 
France the portrait of the vice-reine of 
Naples, of which he himself painted the 
head, leaving the rest to Giulio Romano." 

In refutation of this we will' state, first 
of all, that Jeanne of Aragon w2is never 
vice-reine of Naples. Then, too, cot\ld we 
reasonably attribute to Raphael sucJi an 
important part of the picture as the heac5 
when all the rest is in perfect harmony 
with it? As for ourselves, we persist in 
believing that Giulio Romano alone is re- 
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sponsible for this portrait, which perhaps 
the hand of Raphael barely touched in 
the preliminary sketching, whose clearness 
and precision can be detected in certain 
places under the hard dryness of the col- 
oring. 

According to M. Gruyer, Raphael never 
knew Jeanne of Aragon. The learned 
writer is very positive on this point. " If 
he had ever seen the model, he would 
never have painted that inane portrait in 
which nothing truly human lives and vi- 
brates. Compare the portraits of Jeanne 
of Aragon and Balthazar Castiglione, in 
the Louvre. In the Castiglione, what real 
life, what animation, what warmth ! In 
the other, what lifelessness, what complete 
absence of feeling on the part of the model, 
and, in consequence, on the part of the 
artist ! " 

Then, with great reason, M. Gruyer 
concludes that if Raphael had ever met 
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Jeanne of Aragon, he would have given 
his entire attention to the portrait of so 
great a lady, and not have left to a pupil 
the responsibility of painting for a king a 
princess of the royal family, who was, in 
addition, one of the most beautiful of 
women. 

Such a renunciation, which is supported 
by the most indisputable historical proofs, 
can be explained only by the lack of inter- 
est taken by the master when under the 
obligation of painting a portrait without 
the assistance of the living model. 

If we have thus dwelt at some length 
upon a picture of more than doubtful 
authenticity, it is less on account of its 
artistic value than in consideration of the 
triumphant prestige exercised during a 
whole epoch by the sovereign beauty of a 
woman who, like Dante's Beatrice, had 
only to appear when immediately " a sweet 
melody seemed to fill the luminous air." 
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Poets, scholars, and philosophers, trem- 
bling with love, bowed before that dazzling 
beauty which for long years was celebrated 
in all languages, but which found its most 
ardent panegyrist in Agostino Nifo.^ We 
can form some opinion of it from these 
ardent lines taken from the Traite du 
beau written by the physician of Jeanne, 
who did not confine himself to detailing 
the visible beauties of his royal client, but 
also included those quas sinus abscondit. 

" Very illustrious Jeanne," says Nifo at 
the beginning of his book, " when I asked 
myself what book I should write in your 

^ Poems in honor of the princess were written in 
Italian, Latin, Greek, French, English, German, Slavo- 
nian, Hungarian, Polish, Hebrew, and Chaldean, and 
proceedings in this apotheosis resembled those of the 
canonization of a saint. 

"After having long considered the matter, and per- 
sonally paid their devotions to this personification of ab- 
solute beauty, poets, scholars, and philosophers assembled 
in council in Venice, in 1551, and decided to erect a tem- 
ple to * the divine Jeanne of Aragon.* " (F. A. Gruyer.) 

10 
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honor, I thought at Qnce of one composed 
of two ports, — the one treating of Beauty, 
and the other of Love. 

" This book, therefore, has no other 
object than to render homage to you and 
to bear witness of my profound respect. 
Although the divine Plato would seem to 
have exhausted both of my subjects, I 
venture to take them up after him, since 
it is your beauty alone which has inspired 
my work. Thanks to the contemplation 
and the analysis of that surpassing beauty, 
my work will not only be beautiful, but 
also worthy of consideration. What would 
my talents for description avail if the 
irresistible charms of your person did not 
supplement the imperfections of my work! 

" It is your beauty alone which is to be 
glorified by my efforts; it is that which 
shall give such fame to my name that I 
shall see it rise above all others, mounting 
with your own to the very stars ! " 
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After this preamble, the worthy doctor, 
who was evidently completely enthralled, 
continues : 

" No one knows what perfect beauty is 
here below, unless he has seen her Most 
Serene Highness, Jeanne of Aragon. As 
to her person, it is so perfect that if Zeuxis 
of Crotona had been able to find such 
beauty in one woman and had painted it 
from nature, he would not have needed 
so many beautiful young models for his 
picture of Helen." 

Then, growing more and more delirious, 
the doctor raves over the long golden hair, 
the starry blue eyes, the dimpled chin, the 
perfect proportions of the limbs, and so on. 

Cardinal Pompei Colonna, Chancellor 
to the Pope, one of the most gallant pre- 
lates of his time, writes at the close of the 
panegyric which serves as a preface for 
Dr. Nifo's De pulchro et amore: 

" Her brow and mouth express such 
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serenity, her eyes emit such dazzling rays, 
all her body is so perfect, that even the 
least susceptible are compelled to love 
her, and remain transfixed before her 
in contemplation of her absolute beauty. 
Pious in spirit and eloquent beyond her 
sex, she is a model of all virtues. One 
might think that a star had dropped down 
from the firmament to shine in our midst ! " 

Here we are indeed far removed from 
the cold portrait attributed to Raphael, 
upon which we could gaze forever without 
feeling the direct contact with life. This 
fact caused Boyle to remark that Nifo had 
been able " to warm himself beside this 
fire whose heat Raphael had not felt." 

Having before us only a cold and life- 
less image of the model, we have allowed 
ourselves to attempt to evoke in the mind 
of the reader, following the glowing de- 
scriptions of her admirers, a clear vision 
of the superb beauty which both painters 
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and sculptors seem to have been power- 
less to reproduce.-^ 

The formidable individuality which con- 
stitutes the dominant feature of the gen- 
ius of Michael Angelo, and which always 
found its expression in set, studied forms, 
could not bind itself down to the analytical 
representation of the human form. 

All his feminine figures, his Titanesque 
allegories on the tomb of Giuliano di 
Medici, his Eves, his Ledas, his sibyl, 
his pensive Madonnas, belonged to a lofty 
symbolism. Savonarola, whose vehement 
utterances young Buonarotti heard at the 
foot of the pulpit of San Marco, would 
have been both proud and happy in the 
presence of those immortal masterpieces, 
expressions of strength and austerity of 
thought. 

^ Jeanne of Aragon was the daughter of Ferdinand 
of Aragon, Duke of Montalto, the third natural son of 
Ferdinand L, King of Naples. A Neapolitan by birth, 
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The great synthetic marbles of Michael 
Angelo seem to be unceasingly agitated by 

she became Roman by her marriage with Ascanio Co- 
lonna, Prince of Tagliocozzo. Raphael painted her por- 
trait the year 15 18, when she was about fifteen orsiicteen 
years old. 

The political r61e played by Jeanne, especially from 
1555 to 1577, the date of her death, was very important. 
She took an active part in the long quarrels between the 
Colonnas and Pope Paul IV. 

She preserved her reputation as a great beauty until 
her extreme old age ; she surpassed her sister, Donna 
Maria, who, when past sixty, according to Brantdme, 
"would have tempted one to sin, either in deed or in 
thought." 

Jerome Rucelli collected all the poetry written in 
honor of Jeanne of Aragon and published it under this 
title : Tempio alia divina signora dona Giovanna d^ Ara- 
gona, fabricato da tutti i piu gentili spiriti^ e in tutte le 
lingue principali del mundo. This book is only an in- 
complete collection, as it appeared in 1555, and as late 
as 1577 the perennial beauty of the princess was cele- 
brated by poets. 

The portrait in question was sent to Francis I. by one 
of the Medici, in 15 18; it was placed in the gallery of 
Fontainebleau, but at present it is in the Louvre. It 
was first painted on a panel of wood, then transferred to 
canvas. There are several copies of the portrait, the 
best one being that of the Dorian Gallery in Rome, at- 
tributed to a pupil of the school of Leonardo da Vinci. 
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passion or absorbed in reverie. Even when 
they personify Sleep, an idea as vast and 
sombre as the soul of their creator itself 
seems to emanate from them. 

Who does not know the following 
story? When the statue of Night ap- 
peared for the first time before the dazzled 
public, the general impression was so 
profound that numberless poets celebrated 
the splendid marble in verses of all sorts. 
Even Giambattista Strozzi took part in 
this lyric manifestation, and wrote under 
the statue : 

La notte che tu vedi in si dolci atti 
Dormir, fu da un angelo scolpita 
In questo sasso ; e perch^ dorraa ha vita ; 
Desta la, se no I credi, e parleratti.* 

The sculptor responded by the following 
verses, which are among the best he ever 

* This Night which thouseest sleeping in such careless 
grace was sculptured by an angel. It is alive, since it 
sleeps ; waken it if thou doubtest ; it will speak to thee. 



i 
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wrote, and which give voice to his mental 
agitation during the conception and exe- 
cution of the statue : 

Grato mi ^ il somno, e pii!i d' esser di sasso ; 
Mentre che il danno e la vergogna dura, 
Non veder, non sentir, m'e gran ventura; 
Pero non mi destar ; deh ! parla basso ! ^ 

The genius of Michael Angelo sub- 
mitted only very late in life to the influ- 
ence of woman and love, "upon which 
subjects he always expressed the senti- 
ments of Plato," says his historian Con- 
di vi. It is for this reason, doubtless, that, 
outside of his majestic symbolic figures, 
mystic or decorative, the representation 
of woman scarcely appears in his work. 

He dreamed, however, of perpetuating 
in marble the noble face and form of Vit- 

* It is sweet to sleep, and sweeter still to be of mar- 
ble. Since unhappiness and misery exist ever3nvhere, 
it gives me pleasure neither to see nor to feel ; then do 
not waken me. Alas, speak low ! 
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toria Colonna, whom he met in Rome in 
1527, after her husband, Fernando d'Ava- 
los, Marquis of Pescara, had been dead 
two years. The artist conceived a deep 
and lasting affection for the widowed Mar- 
chioness, although he was past fifty years 
old. But the beautiful lady was devoted to 
religion, and, wishing to think only of the 
salvation of her soul, she refused to listen 
to the suit of her artist lover, took the veil, 
and thus deprived the world of an immor- 
tal masterpiece which would have sprung 
from the close and ardent union of the 
most passionate of hearts and the most 
superhuman of geniuses. 

And in what eloquent terms, in what 
accents of tenderness, he supplicated the 
obdurate lady to yield to his request! 

" Perhaps," he pleaded, " I may be able 
to give immortal life to us both, either on 
canvas or in marble by portraying our love 
and our faces, so that a thousand years 
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after our departure from this world, it can 
be seen how beautiful you were, how much 
I loved you, and why I was right in so 
loving you." 

The closing years of the artist's life 
were clouded by this overmastering pas- 
sion, which inspired sonnets as pure and 
strong as his marbles, but often filled with 
cries of distress and steeped in tears. At 
times he even called upon death to relieve 
him from the burden of his sorrows, as 
may be seen from the following dolorous 
complaint : 

M' aweggio al fin, con mia si felice prova, 
Che quel per sua salute ha miglior sorte 
Ch' ebbe nascendo piti presta la morte. 

So, outside of symbolic or allegorical 
representations, a single feminine form 
detaches itself from the mighty work of 
Michael Angelo, — that of the beautiful but 
inexorable Vittoria Colonna ; but it is only 
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in the mournful strophes of the poet that 
we must seek for this/ 

^ Some anonymous medals and paintings, mediocre 
in the main, have transmitted the features of Vittoria 
Colonna to us. 









CHAPTER VL 

the: sixteenth century-^ the Venetian 
flemish, and dutch schools. 

EMININE beauty never had 
more marvellous interpreters 
than the great Venetian painters 
of the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
sumptuous, untrammelled disciples of Bel- 
lini and the Muranists, Titian, Giorgione, 
Veronese, Palma, and Bordone. 

Whether they took for their subjects 
the Virgin in ecstasy, surrounded by 
angels, nameless courtesans, favorites of 
princes, decorative allegories, or patricians 
with luxuriant hair, heavy vestments and 
majestic bearings, it is always the same 
grace and dazzling beauty that bursts forth 



PALMA VeCCHIO. — VrOLANTE. 
Imperial Gallery, Vienna. 
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under their brushes in floods of golden 
light. 

Of the numerous feminine portraits exe- 
cuted by these great artists, enamored of 
the charm of woman, several have come 
down to us in all their pristine and cap- 
tivating brilliancy. Many others have 
suffered from the ravages of time and 
of men, and yet admirable treasures of 
art and truth may be discovered under 
the sacrilegious restorations and faded 
colorings. 

The eulogies of the contemporaries of 
these radiant artists were almost incred- 
ible, Delacroix tells us. "And, in truth, 
what pure marvels those works must have 
been, no part of which show the slight- 
est trace of negligence, when the firmness 
of touch, the truth, the mellowness, the 
fluidity, and the dazzling brilliancy of the 
coloring, were exhibited in all their original 

splendor, before time and unavoidable ac- 

II 
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cidents had taken anything away from 
them." ^ 

^ Referring to Titian's famous Bacchanale, 
where in a paradisiacal setting, feminine 
charms blossom like flowers, M. Georges 
Lafenestre, the reliable historian of the 
great Venetian master, exclaims with artis- 
tic enthusiasm, fully justified by the daz- 
zling charm of the subject: "The intoxi- 
cation with life revealed by this picture 
is indeed pagan ; it is the same as that ex- 
haled by the harmonious and plastic verses 
of Anacreon, Sappho, Catullus, and Ovid ; 
but the light, the liquid gold of the color- 
ing, shining with a hitherto unknown splen- 
dor, are distinctively Venetian. 

" It is Venice herself, laughing and tri- 
umphant, under the pink cheeks, in the 
meshes of the golden hair, in the languor- 
ous eyes, the large, snowy shoulders, the 

^ Le Journal d* Engine Delacroix (Librairie Plon et 
Nourrit). 
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bewitching smiles of the nymphs inter- 
mingling with the troop of bacchantes, 
intoxicated less with wine than with their 
irresistible graces." ^ 

And this keen enjoyment of existence, 
pagan, perhaps, is expressed not only in 
the Bacchanale, but in all the feminine 
forms portrayed by the amorous, caressing 
brushes of the Venetian masters, not only 
in the Antiopes, Danaes, Judiths, Magda- 
lens, clothed only in their shining tresses, 
the Laura di Dianti, splendid in strength 
and health and grace under her vulgar 
apron, but also in the Dianas, Venuses, 
Cybeles, Junos of Veronese, the courtesans 
and shepherdesses of Giorgione and the 
patricians with opulent forms, golden hair, 
and perfect arms of Jacopo Palma and 
Paris Bordone. 

The portrayal of the feminine form was 

^ Georges Lafenestre, Titian et son osuvre. (Quantin, 
^diteur.) 
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for the Venetian masters, whose art, im- 
pregnated with both Flemish realism and 
antique memories, succeeded with such 
astonishing breadth of movement to the 
precise, forceful methods of Antonello da 
Messina, and Bellini, a providential and 
happy occasion for utilizing, under the 
most gracious and seductive of forms, all 
the magic resources of their luminous 
brushes. 

The sense of real movement often es- 
caped them, it is true, and in nearly every 
instance their rapid and superficial obser- 
vation was powerless to penetrate to the 
inner life of the model. They painted 
women in;true pagan fashion, smitten with 
the perfect exterior harmony of color and 
lines, while remaining insensible to moral 
beauty. They were marvellous painters of 
flesh, in short, but their facile, superficial 
art failed to penetrate beneath the surface. 

What especially fascinates the beholder 
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in their portraits, even in the best ones of 
Titian and Veronese, is the art of envelop- 
ing the personage, the theatrical grandeur 
of the bearing, the splendid brilliancy of 
the coloring, and too often also an incom- 
parable mastery of optical illusion.^ 

As portraitists, they were incontestably 
inferior not only to their immediate pre- 
cursors, but also to those profound psy- 
chologists with the brush, Ghirlandajo, 
PoUajuolo, Piero della Francesco, and 
Masaccio, who were able to unite in their 
powerful analyses of the human figure the 
character of the individual and the life of 
an epoch. 

These great color-magicians, these pagan 
mystics, whose virgins and goddesses so 

* Single portraits of Veronese are rare, but in several of 
his large decorative compositions, his Marriage at Cana 
among others, which are in reality, as has been well said, 
only Venetian f^tes of the sixteenth century, he intro- 
duced several of his contemporaries garbed in the cos- 
tumes of the times. 
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plainly manifest their zest for life and 
love under their filmy veils and their holy 
draperies, these inimitable decorators, who, 
with an artistic power unknown before 
them and never surpassed afterwards, 
were able to give to the most abstract sub- 
ject humanly graceful aspects, were in re- 
ality admirable painters of woman. 

With a choice of marvellous models, 
they portrayed the splendor of form and 
the beauty of lines with incomparable 
brilliancy. Two types reign supreme in 
the work, taken as a whole, of the great 
masters of the Venetian school: the one 
created by Titian, so powerfully expressed 
in his Laura di Dianti of the Louvre and 
in the Flora of Florence; and the one 
which the genial fancy of Veronese, for 
whom, as Poussin says, painting was a 
"delectation,'* portrays in his carnival- 
like galas, in fanciful Olympias and im- 
possible paradises. 
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Titian'st^e is a rather massive, opu- 
lent beauty illumined by a soft, almost 
child-like smile, bathed in a flood of 
golden light as mellow as the reflection 
of the setting sun. 

That of Veronese is more elegant, ner- 
vous, aristocratic. It is the woman with 
dark blue eyes, snowy skin, naturally 
blonde hair, transparent flesh, shining 
through the openings of the many hued 
draperies. It is, in short, the eternal 
Astarte, the ideal of the Greeks and also 
that of the artists of the Middle Ages, 
painters and trouveres, the woman with 
flesh as white as " flor de lys " or as " flor 
d'espine," but, although " estroite et bien 
feste," less " gresleite " than the love-lady 
of the Speculum naturale of Vincent de 
Beauvais. 

Like the woman of Titian, Palma, and 
Bordone, but with more elegance of form, 
more nobility of bearing, the woman of 
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Veronese admirably typifies blonde beauty 
in its perfection of harmonious coloring. 
She is the rose, with petals wide-spread 
to the sun of life. 

Judging from feminine portraits, which 
of the two artists, Vecelli or Caliani,* 
was the most sincere observer of nature i 
The first, most assuredly, and the type 
created by Veronese, which shone with 
such triumphal splendor in the Ducal 
Palace and the Villa Barbaro, was born 
in the fancy of the artist rather than on 
the Riva degli Schiavoni. 

Under their artificially blonde locks, 
blonde as "Tormier," Titian's wo men 
remained dark-skinned Italians with black 
languorous eyes, while with those of Ver- 
onese, all the values, all the shades of 
color, blend to form a blonde, silvery har- 
mony, made up of the pale fluid gold of 
hair decked with pearls, of the azure of 

^ Real names of Titian and Veronese. 
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eyes, the rose-pink of cheeks, and the 
snowy whiteness of flesh. 

Evidently, the genuinely blonde woman 
of Veronese could be only the free inter- 
pretation of a type, or the formula, infi- 
nitely generalized, of a personal vision. 
But it matters little at what spring the 
genius of the two artists drank in its in- 
spirations, since the beauty of woman has 
blossomed forth from it like an immortal 
flower. 

We will quote some details borrowed 
from the book of Marius Vachon concern- 
ing the women who, according to legend 
and history, shared in inspiring the works 
of Titian and in posing as his models. 
" One was La Violante, the daughter of 
Palma, who was at one time thought to 
be his mistress. This legend was de- 
stroyed at the beginning of the century, 
however, and Titian's type of woman, of 
such fascinating beauty, was held to be 
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no other than the wife of the master, 
Donna Cecilia, of a Venetian family. 

" And, in truth, her appearance in the 
artist's canvases precedes and closely 
follows the supposed date of his mar- 
riage; the honeymoon must have been a 
lasting one, as there were born to them in 
rapid succession two sons, Pomponio and 
Orazzio, and two daughters, but one of 
whom, Lavinia, lived. This daughter was 
very beautiful and frequently served as a 
model for her father. He made charming 
portraits of her, at different periods of 
her life. 

" Another woman, about whom nothing 
is known, and of whom legend, wrongfully 
again doubtless, made the mistress of the 
artist, after the death of Donna Cecilia, 
posed for a great number of pictures, both 
nude and draped, among others the cele- 
brated Venus of Urbino and the Bella of 
the Pitti Palace. 
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"Cataloguers and writers on art have 
multiplied the title of this last, until at 
present the ' Belles de Tiziano ' form a 
family as large as it is varied. The pretty 
girls of the street, of whom Venice fur- 
nishes an abundance, and whom the mas- 
ter invited to his studio of Biri Grande, 
furnished the models for these. 

" The woman of rare beauty, designated 
in the Louvre by the name of Laura di 
Dianti, the favorite of Alphonso of Fer- 
rara, is the same person who, in the Uffizi, 
under the name of Flora, exhibits to the 
eyes of the charmed beholder her superb 
chest and her unbound hair flowing in 
waves of gold over her snowy shoulders. 
The identity of the original of this picture 
is also unknown."*^ 

By the side, or rather in the shadow, of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Titian, 

* Marius Vachon. 
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the great creators of feminine types, a 
small number of artists appeared in the 
different schools of the peninsula who, 
apart from liturgical and impersonal myth- 
ological subjects, represented with a su- 
perior artistic force the features of the 
women of their time on canvas, in marble 
and bronze. 

Of these we will mention Parmesan, 
who has left some interesting pictures of 
women, despite the decadent mannerism 
of their execution ; Procaccini, the author 
of the pretty portrait of the Pitti Palace 
vaguely catalogued as La Zingarella; 
Pontormo; Bronzino, a great master of 
the art of portraiture, one of the greatest 
of the Italian Renaissance. His pictures 
of women are numerous, but those of the 
Duchess Eleonora ^pL. Toledo and Lu- 
crezia Panciatichi, both in the Uflizi, 
Florence, would suffice to immortalize his 
name. 
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There are few portraits in which the 
characteristic traits of the subject are pre- 
sented with more freedom and accent at 
the same time, or where the individual 
character is more vigorously expressed. 
The rather hard dryness of the coloring is 
redeemed by the vigorous precision of the 
drawing, and, in presence of the eloquent 
images, one involuntarily thinks of the 
two great masters of the German school. 
Bronzino certainly possessed their incisive 
powers of observation and their energy of 
expression. ' 

Andrea del Sarto, whose objective, 
supple art with its delicate morbidezza was 
the exact opposite of Bronzino's, with its 
almost harsh, repressed force, executed 
some interesting pictures, destitute of per- 
sonal accent, however, and all modelled 
after the type furnished by that Lucrezia 
del Fedi, whom one finds in all his femi- 
nine productions under the veils of the 
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Madonna del Sacco as well as in the 
Charity of the Louvre.^ 

Pordenone, Moreno, and Bonifazio 
painted in Titianesque style some beauti- 
ful pictures of women, characterized by 
supple richness of tones. In this final de- 
cadence of Italian painting at the close of 
the sixteenth century, — a decadence which 
was as universally felt in the Florentine, 
Roman, Umbrian, Bolognese, and Milan- 
ese schools as in the Venetian, — the in- 
sipid pictures of Caracci and Guercino 
next call for mention, and also those of 
Guido, the painter of Beatrice Cenci, 

1 According to Vasari, the life of Andrea del Sarto 
was agitated and his peace forever destroyed by his 
choice of the beautiful and coquettish Lucrezia del Fedi 
for a wife. He loved this woman passionately, and she 
was the model of nearly all his saints and Madonnas. 
This unfortunate marriage estranged him from his 
friends, patrons, and even his pupils. Jealousy made 
him melancholy and unsociable; he condemned himself 
to work in solitude to be able to defray the extravagant 
and ruinous expenses of Lucrezia. 
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whose turbaned doll-like face is one of the 
most characteristic types of the senti- 
mental affectation of the epoch/ And 

^ Who does not know the story of that unfortunate 
Beatrice Cenci, who, to escape the most odious of out- 
rages, did not hesitate to assassinate her own father? 
Certain writers claim that her guilt was never proven, and 
that, unlike her brother and her stepmother, Lucrezia 
Petroni, who were executed at the same time, she never 
ceased, even in the midst of the most cruel torture, to 
declare her innocence. Her execution excited universal 
pity. The public could not believe in the crime of so 
young a girl (she was barely sixteen) who was so beauti- 
ful and courageous ; and the maledictions of the Romans 
of the time overwhelmed Pope Clement VIII., Ippolito 
Aldobrandini, who, to enrich his family — so, at least, it 
was currently reported — had not hesitated to shed the 
blood of one of the most beautiful, the proudest, the 
most unfortunate, of Roman maidens. 

Proofs of the universal disapprobation are to be found 
in the histories of the times and in a sonnet on the death 
of Beatrice by the poet Massini, who was present at the 
execution. The girl's beauty and tragic end were cele- 
brated by historians, poets, and painters alike. The 
most celebrated pictures inspired by the young victim are 
that of Guido, and Paul Delaroche's La Cenci tnarchant 
au supplice^ an impressionist canvas and one of the 
painter's best works. 

It is, however, in Shelley's fine tragedy, The Cenci^ 
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was it not this same Guido who 'boasted 
of having twenty different ways for beau- 
tiful eyes to look at the heavens? 

Between the death of Jan Van Eyck 
and the dazzling apparition of Rubens. 
Van Dyck, and Jordaens, the Flemish 
school of art was represented by several 
strong and skilful painters of women. 

Van Eyck himself, who was the creator 
of the art of painting in his country, and 
who, by following the natural bent of his 
genius, both discovered the formula of an 
art and carried it to its extreme perfection, 
left several pictures of women which are 
true masterpieces. Nothing is lacking in 
them. The penetrating accuracy of the 

that the sweet figure of Beatrice, the "angel of parri- 
cide," appears under the highest and most significant 
form of art. The great poet made her the symbol of 
oppressed innocence. 

Guido's portrait of Beatrice, copies of which have 
been distributed over the whole world, has been finely 
engraved by Calamatta. 
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drawing, so compact and painstaking, the 
wealth of coloring, tfce profound serious- 
ness, strength, and tenderness of the 
expression, combine to render them im- 
mortal. The touching grace of the wife 
of Arnoulfini ^ is ever to be remembered, 
as are also the figures of those pious 
benefactresses, their sweet faces illumined 
with the light of the soul, who, on bended 
knees, their eyes uplifted and their hands 
clasped, prolong their prayers in the dim 
light of old cathedrals or in small oratories. 
Van der Weyden, the disciple of the 
great master, left Brussels and went to 
Italy, where he taught, with great author- 
ity, the art processes the secret of which 
Van Eyck had doubtless confided to him 
and of which Antonello da Messina be- 
came the principal propagator in Italy.^ 

^ Portraits of Arnoulfini and his wife (National 
Gallery). 

* A. J. Wauters, La Peinture flamande* 
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The bold and energetic brush of Roger 
Van der Weyden lacked the subtle charm 
of that of his master, Van Eyck, and also 
of that of his pupil, Hans Memling. Be- 
sides these great artists, there is a long 
list of Flemish names which made the 
art of painting illustrious in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. 

Most of them, however, disciples of 
Italian as well as Gothic art, chose reli- 
gious subjects. And if, besides virgins, 
who were always the object of the most 
painstaking and tender artistic efforts, 
women without symbolic or religious sig- 
nificance appear in their paintings, it was 
under the guise of pious givers of votive 
offerings, kneeling at the foot of the 
Gothic thrones of Madonnas. 

Often, however, the substantial Flemish 
naturalism shines triumphantly through 
the superficial spirituality of the pious 
bourgeoises of Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, 
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and Mechlin, in that interesting collection 
of devout benefactresses executed by the 
correct brushes of Van Eyck, Van der 
Weyden, Memling, Van der Goes, Dirk 
Bouts, Jerome Bos, Jan Mostaert, Quintin 
Matsys, and so many others. 

Before the appearance of the imme- 
diate precursors of Rubens, and also be- 
fore the Italian style had invaded and 
partially perverted the national art, we 
find in the Flemish school some distin- 
guished portraitists who preserved their na- 
tional qualities in all their purity; among 
others, Nicholas Neuchatel, the painter 
of beautiful, living hands, Gortzius Gel- 
dorp, Jacob de Poindre, Peter de Witte, 
who sojourned in Florence for a long 
time, where he was known under the 
name of Candido. He left Italy to go 
to Brussels to enter the service of Duke 
Maximilian I. of Bavaria, where he re- 
mained for the rest of his life. Among 
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his portraits of women one very remark- 
able one may be seen in the Schleissheim 
Gallery, — that of the Duchess Made- 
leine of Bavaria. 

The least discerning of observers can 
perceive in this portrait, in full germina- 
tion, the great art of Flemish portraiture 
soon to blossom forth so gloriously under 
the magic touch of Van Dyck. 

In the seventeenth century, at the time 
when the genius of Rubens and Van 
Dyck was to inundate the whole world, 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and Eng- 
land alike, with a river of golden light, 
great Dutch painters of figures and fa- 
miliar decoration sprang up from all parts 
of their country, — Harlem, Leyden (the 
home of the Primitives), Delft, Utrecht, 
Dordrecht, The Hague, and Amsterdam, 
eager for truth, their hearts overflowing with 
national aspirations, and their eyes opened 
wide to the living beauty of nature. 
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We shall soon have occasion to speak of 
the delightful artists Mierevelt, Moreelse, 
Ravesteyn, Keyser, Rembrandt, Bol, Go- 
vaert Flinck, Hals,Ostade, Terburg, Metzu, 
and many others, incomparable painters of 
the human face and figure, from whose 
immense work, taken as a whole, the Dutch 
woman of the seventeenth century, yellow- 
haired, pink, placid, sweet, a trifle vulgar 
withal, stands out with a rare intensity of 
color and life. 

Before studying in detail the feminine 
portrait work of these wonderful artists, we 
will mention the name of one of the best 
portraitists of the Dutch school, — Sir 
Anthony More, born in Utrecht in 15 12, 
known in the history of art as Antonio 
Moro. During his sojourn in Spain and 
Portugal, in the service of Charles V. and 
Philip II. , his style, so different from that 
of the Dutch Primitives, from Dirk Bouts, 
from Jan Schoorl, his master, from Martin 
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Van Heemskerk, so entirely free from 
Gothic, liturgic, or Italian influence, ap 
peared, in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as the real forerunner of not only that 
of Mierevelt, Moreelse, and Ravesteyn, 
but also that of Francisco Varela, Sanches 
Coello, and Juan Pantoja de la Cruz. 
When one studies his beautiful portraits 
of Hubert Goltsius (Brussels Museum) and 
of the daughter of Charles V. (Prato Mu- 
seum), one asks one's self whether Velas- 
quez and Hals could not have gained some 
valuable information by merely looking at 
these two great masterpieces. 

Portraits of women painted by Antonio 
Moro are numerous and are scattered over 
Europe in museums and in cathedrals. 
Speaking of this artist as a portraitist, 
after having justly criticised the Italian 
decadence of his religious and historical 
compositions, Henry Havard says : " But, 
on the other hand, in his portraits, the 
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majestic beauty of his drawing, the trans- 
parency of the coloring, the mellowness 
of the touch, the naturalness of the pose, 
the taste shown in arrangement, place him 
in the first rank of the masters of his 
time." 1 

^ Henry Havard, La Peinture hollandaise. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY — GERMAN AND 

FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

E now find ourselves in Ger- 
many, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, in the pres- 
ence of one of the most powerful artists 
that ever lived, — Albert Diirer (1471- 
1528), the pupil of Wohlgemuth and a 
citizen of Nuremberg. 

But we can only bow respectfully in 
passing before the stupendous grandeur 
of his work, — work characterized by harsh- 
ness and melancholy, in which it would be 
as useless to seek for the soft visage of 
woman as to expect to find spring blossoms 
on the jagged summits of glaciers or in 
the darkness of abysses. He has not even 
left us a picture of that shrewish wife, 



».■• 
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Agnes Frei, whose face was most beautiful, 
but whose superb form served, it seems, as 
an envelope for the wickedest and most 
avaricious of souls. 

In his entire work, in which local char- 
acter and, in consequence, the Teutonic 
taste predominates, in spite of his visit to 
Venice and Rome, in spite of his sweet 
visions of feminine beauty in its most 
complete harmony in the works of his 
acquaintances Bellini and Raphael, Diirer 
introduced into his religious and other 
compositions only coarse types of women 
under the real and concrete forms appeal- 
ing to the popular imagination. 

Like Luther, for whom his admiration 
was as profound as his friendship, without 
sacrificing anything of the robust precision 
of technic, he aimed to bring his works 
down to the comprehension of all, by intro- 
ducing into them in the most unexpected 
fashion, familiar and often vulgar details. 
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Types, costumes, manners, landscapes, 
all spoke through them to Germans of the 
beloved fatherland, and this is why the 
great master of Nuremberg stands out in 
relief across the centuries as the national 
genius par excellence. 

" The thing which strikes the connois- 
seur most forcibly in the works of Albert 
Diirer, independent of their noble qualities 
and of their great defects, is that they 
reflect, with the faithfulness of a mirror, 
an elevated, pure, true, German soul."^ 

In order to bring his vast and profound 
genius into intimate communion with the 
popular mind, he sacrificed grace to 
strength, charm to energy, nobility to vul- 
garity. But from these voluntary sacrifices, 
he ever produced surprisingly grand and 
picturesque effects. 

He knew, as well as Luther, how to 
interpret the Scripture into a popular lan- 

^ Dr. Waagen, Albert Diirer, 
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guage, and to infuse his own soul into that 
of the masses by the most mercilessly 
realistic of paintings. His Madonnas of 
Vienna and the Uffizi, his Piet^ of the St. 
Maurice chapel of Nuremberg, so divinely 
human, his Lucretia of Munich, desti- 
tute of all grace and beauty, his brawny 
and corpulent Fortune, and even his fear- 
inspiring Archangel of Melancholy, are 
evidently only living and faithful represen- 
tatives of the overgrown, clumsy daughters 
of Franconia. 

But with what feeling the great artist 
has animated those coarse faces ! An 
interior emotion illuminates them, mak- 
ing them fairly radiant! 

By a strange and original method un- 
known to art before him, by a formidable 
power of imagination, Diirer was able to 
express, under the simplest and most 
comprehensible of forms, the most com- 
plex sentiments, the most painful anxie- 

13 
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ties, the most cruel tortures of the human 
soul. 

He was truly the painter of grief, and 
his feminine faces, severe of aspect, rough 
and knotted in flesh, dejected in attitude, 
so profound in the moral life which ani- 
mates them, remain, in spite of their 
coarse naturalism, eternal symbols of sor- 
row, humbled pride, and disappointment 

Portraits painted by DUrer are rare. 
The best are those of his teacher Wohl- 
gemuth, of his patron Maximilian I., and 
those of Jerome Holtzchun, of Jacob 
Muffel, and of Jan Kleberger, citizens of 
Nuremberg and friends of the artist. 

Among the portraits of women attrib- 
uted to him, one only appears to us to 
be authentic. If it does not figure in this 
volume it is because its reproduction 
would add no element of exterior charm 
to the work, and the fame of DUrer will 
in no wise suffer from its omission. 
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Hans Holbein, the younger (1497-1543), 
was not less German in spirit and imagi- 
nation than Diirer. As faithful reformers, 
these two incomparable masters, without 
renouncing the portrayal of sacred sub- 
jects, but with little respect for tradition, 
attempted to give to Christian art a realis- 
tic, popular, often vulgar form, preserving, 
from their association with Mantegna and 
Leonardo da Vinci, the real teachers of 
the two great Germans, only the fruitful 
memory of technical lessons. 

Like Diirer, Holbein was also haunted 
by the idea of sorrow and death, and, 
without mentioning his Christ in the 
Museum of Basel, executed with as fright- 
ful a realism as the Spanish Christs of 
Morales and of Valdes Leal, the illustra- 
tions of the Eulogy of Folly, the Alpha- 
bet of Death, the Dance of Death, might 
take their places in the same funereal 
album as the Melancholia, the Passion, 
and the Apocalypse. 
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The imagination of these two great 
realists seems to have been excited by ' 
the observation of nature and the thought 
of death, in which last their souls, weary, 
perhaps of the vain struggles of life, loved 
to seek repose and invigorating strength 
as in the cool, restful shade. 

Hence those productions, exhibiting 
such lofty philosophy, those ironical and 
sombre works, so severe and pitiless in 
their . conception, in which the eternal 
domination of death is so masterfully 
celebrated in contrast with the ephemeral 
frailty of human power and beauty. 

Like Diirer, Hans Holbein was, in the 
most absolute Germanic sense, an uncom- 
promising realist, borrowing even from 
mitery and human putrefaction the sym- 
bolic expression of his lugubrious fancies. 
And yet, in spite of his constant attention 
to the most vulgar details of life, in spite 
of his hideous conceptions and his funereal 



1 
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fancies, he was less indifferent than Diirer 
to feminine beauty and elegance. 

The terrifying Christ of the Basel 
Museum and his dancing skeletons with 
the grinning skulls did not prevent the 
great portraitist, who reproduced the 
features of his models with wonderful 
force and comprehension, from painting 
the following immortal masterpieces of 
grace, elegance, strength, and beauty : 
Anne of Cleves (in the Louvre), a figure 
resembling a sacred idol, whose costly 
trappings seem to have been painted by 
a Chinese artist of the Buddhist school^ 
and which, in its supple drawing, at once 
simple, acute, profound, and concise, 
seems to have been the inspiring example 
of the whole art of the greatest portraitist 
of the nineteenth century, Ingres, the 
descendant of Holbein by his affiliation 
with Clouet ; Christine of Denmark (Na- 
tional Gallery), so serious and noble in 
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beauty, under her heavy velvet draperies ; 
the Countess of Pembroke; the unknown 
young girl in the Uffizi; the superb 
Dorothea Kramm Kannengeisser ; the 
Lai's Corinthiaca of the Basel Museum ; 
and all those beautiful and stately ladies 
of the court of Henry VIII., whose 
portraits are to-day the glory of Wind- 
sor: Lady Audley, Lady Borrow, Lady 
Eliot, Lady Henegham, Lady Radclif, 
Lady Lister, Mrs. Souch, and so many 
others. 

His great desire to represent woman 
under an aspect of gracious beauty and 
also with truth is manifested in an 
original and peculiar fashion in his col- 
lection of enceinte women in the Museum 
of Basel, forms of rare and fascinating 
elegance, to which the very apparent natu- 
ral disfigurement but adds an inexpress- 
ible charm. 

The profound and touching poetry of 



Holbein. — Christine of Denmark. 

National Gallery, London. 
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maternity was never expressed with more 
elevated art under a more ideal form than 
by this great artist, Holbein.^ 

Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), the con- 
temporary of Diirer and Holbein, com- 
pletes the trinity of great German painters 
of the sixteenth century, but without rising 
to the height of the colossal geniuses of 
Nuremberg and Basel. 

Like Holbein, he distinguished him- 
self as a portraitist, after having painted 
religious compositions both ideal and 
mythological. He has left masculine 
portraits which are masterpieces, among 
others those of Luther, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, John the Persevering 
and Frederic the Wise, his patrons; 
and feminine portraits of clumsy, affected 

^ Certain saints, Saint Barbara and Saint Helena, for 
example, did not escape this bizarre and audacious treat- 
ment by the artist. 
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grace, possessing, nevertheless, origins ' 
charm under their pure Germanic coloi' 
ing. 

Whether he painted princesses, bour- 
geoises of Weimar or of Bamberg, Madon- 
nas, saints, or Salomes and Judiths with 
robes ready to burst under the pressure of 
their opulent forms, with large plumed hats 
and long embroidered mitts, it was always 
the same type of woman that haunted his 
fancy and whose features he portrayed 
with a voluptuous and caressing brush, — 
a young woman of full figure, with blue 
eyes, plump, fresh cheeks, ripe lips, an un- 
decided nose and dimpled chin, the simple 
type of the German woman in all the pur- 
ity of race. It was even more : it was the 
sweet, strong image of Germany herself, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century^ 
opening her large eyes in astonishment at 
the new light falling from above, and in- 
haling, with a sort of voluptuousness, her 
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r^d lips apart, the invigorating breezes 
blowing in from Saxony.^ 

It cannot be denied that certain artists 
have possessed the synthetic power of be- 
ing able to express in their portraits of 
women, often in a single form, not only 
the characteristics of race, but also those 

^ We quote from the Etudes sur PAlUmagne of M. 
Michiels this very just appreciation of Cranach's work : 
'* Cranach resembles Diirer in a thousand wa3rs, especially 
in ever3rthing concerning the broad comprehension of na- 
ture and the fine, light manner of applying color, although 
always obtaining vigorous results. But the imposing 
force, the profound seriousness of the latter are replaced 
in Cranach by an ingenuous, childlike simplicity and a 
suave, almost timid grace. He is the Raphael of the 
German school. Nothing could be more delicate and 
attractive than his pictures. Nature gave him a poetic 
soul, and the sentiment of beauty was ever present with 
him. His heads often exhibit an astonishing delicacy of 
expression ; it is needless to say that he excels in his 
portrayal of women. He painted some heads of courte- 
sans with a rare facility and an extraordinary charm 
The astuteness, love of pleasure, versatility of character, 
are all perfectly expressed." 
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of an epoch, — the soul of a nation, one 
might say. 

Who can deny that the Flora of Titian, 
all white and golden, with her burnished 
tresses, a smile on her lips, her hands full 
of roses of the Orient, is the superb and 
beautiful representative of Venice in the 
hour of her triumphant grandeur? And 
does not the solemn pompousness of the 
seventeenth century and the Regency ap- 
pear under the tall powdered wigs of the 
great ladies of Rigaud, Largilliere, and De 
Troy ? 

The whole spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, too, hovers around the coquettish 
patches at the corners of the mocking, 
sensuous lips of Latour's marquises and 
danseuseSy while the cold aristocracy of 
England was never better portrayed than 
in the beautiful modern patricians of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and 
Lawrence. 
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As for Spain, could there be found more 
faithful mirrors of its wild and ardent 
beauty, the fire of its passions, the melan- 
choly of its memories, than Goya's femi- 
nine portraits, — pale, sad, passionate faces, 
lighted up by the carnation of lips and the 
midnight of eyes ? 

The delightful verses addressed by Ron- 
sard to Jean Clouet, inviting the artist to 
paint the portrait of the poet's lady-love, 
whose charms are enthusiastically detailed 
in the rhyme, prove conclusively that the 
brush of the artist to whom we owe the 
splendid equestrian portrait of Francis I. 
of the Uffizi, a masterful work long attrib- 
uted to Holbein, was not only skilled in 
the art of depicting the stern features of 
cavaliers and the massiveness of war-trap- 
pings and armors, but also in that of de- 
lineating snowy throats, ample farthingales, 
and feminine grace in its entirety. 
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Unfortunately, nearly all of the por- 
traits of princesses, great ladies, and bour- 
geoises painted by Jean Clouet have dis- 
appeared ; his memory lives only through 
some masculine portraits which are mas- 
terpieces. This is not the case, however, 
with his son, Fran9ois Clouet, and let us, 
in the interest of the history of the por- 
trait as well as in that of French art of 
the sixteenth century, rejoice that it is 
not ; for it must be admitted that without 
the work of Clouet, so distinctively na- 
tional in character, French painting of the 
sixteenth century would shine with but a 
feeble, vacillating light in comparison with 
the strong brilliancy of the Italian, Flem- 
ish, and German schools. Then, too, 
Fran9ois Clouet, a worthy continuator of 
the school of Tours, like his father, and 
unlike Jean Perreal,^ and especially Jean 

^ Jean Penpal, called Jehan de Paris, valet de chambre 
and court painter of Charles VIII. and Louis XII., one 
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Bourdichon,^ escaped the decadent Italian- 
ism of Fontainebleau. 

of the best painters of the French primitive school, died 
in 1528. In 1489 he was given charge of the decorations 
attending the entry of Charles VIII. into Lyons ; he also 
had charge of the f^tes on the occasion of the entrance 
of Anne de Bretagne into the same city in 1493. 

To this artist are attributed the seven prints which 
ornament the Illustrations de la Gaule et singularitds 
de Troyesy by Jean Lemaire (Lyons, 15 10, and Paris, 151 2 
and 1 5 13). But Perr^al's chief title to glory lies in his 
having been the architect of the church of Brou (1506- 
1 511), for which he furnished the plans, the models of 
the statues, the arrangements, portraits, and pictures, all 
of which were executed by the most skilful artists of the 
time. DifEerent works have been written on Jean Per- 
r^al. The most useful one for consultation is that of 
N. J. Renouvier, published in 1861 by Aubry, Paris. It 
is entitled Jehan de Paris^ valet de chambre et peintre 
ordinaire des rots Charles VI I L et Louis XII^ and is 
prefaced by a very instructive biographical note on the 
works of M. Renouvier by George Duplessis. 

^ Jean Bourdichon, a French painter and miniaturist, 
was born at Tours in 1457, and died in the same city in 
1 521. This artist, who successively served the four 
kings, Louis XL, Charles VIII., Louis XII., and Francis 
L, was known to us until recently only by the mention in 
the royal accounts of sums of money paid to him for 
public services. In the accounts of the palace of Louis 
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By the precision of his style, the some- 
what cold purity of his coloring, the simple 



XI. mention is made among other things of a manu- 
script on parchment, the " payraliste," for which he 
painted nineteen " chystoire," and fifty large rolls, writ- 
ten and painted, to be placed in di£Eerent parts of the 
Plessis. 

The last work executed by Bourdichon for Louis XL 
was the " pourctrait " on parchment of twenty-four paint- 
ings, each of which was to contain a '* boat holding sev- 
eral ladies and sailors " (1481). Most of Bourdichon 's 
productions have been lost ; and, as M. Thiers very justly 
says, in his work on the painter, it would be impossible 
at the present time to form an exact idea of the genius 
of the artist if there had not been discovered, a few years 
ago, a document authorizing us to attribute to him a 
magnificent work, Les grandes heures d*Anne de Bre- 
tagne^ a manuscript executed in 1508, now preserved 
in the National Library. This volume is a unique 
and inestimably valuable specimen of French art of the 
sixteenth century. One finds in it decidedly French 
artistic traditions, clearness and soberness of composi- 
tion, united with the Italian inspiration for decorative 
subjects. The faces on the large miniatures are of un- 
equal value. While the portrait of Anne de Bretagne 
attracts one by its expressive eyes and the delicate bloom 
of the fiesh, the other feminine faces have the faded 
complexions, small eyes, and pointed noses which recall 
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strength of his drawing, he exemplifies, 
with a greater care for beauty and ele- 
gance, the method of Foucquet, himself so 
permeated with the productive influence 
of the Flemish masters.^ 

the emaciated, joyless faces of the Middle Ages; the 
masculine subjects are generally more attractive. 

In the opinion of M. Thiers, this work gives Bourdi- 
chon a very distinguished place between Foucquet and 
Clouet in the French school of the Renaissance. 

^ The city of Brussels was the birthplace of the Clouet 
family. The grandfather of FranQois Clouet was bom 
there in the first half of the fifteenth century. He was 
himself a distinguished painter. He removed to Paris 
in 1460 and was for some time in the service of the 
Duke of Burgundy. From Paris he went to Tours, 
where he married, and where Jean Clouet (called Janet) 
was bom. 

Charles Blanc says of the Clouets : "They perpetuated 
the ingenuous traditions of the early French artists. At 
the period when the school of Fontainebleau was tuming 
the heads of all others, they remained simple, natural, 
and tme. Although allowing themselves to be guided 
in the main by nature, they insisted, like Holbein, upon 
the distinctions of character and those subtle strokes 
which revealed the soul. 

" If they did not possess the art of idealizing and the 
faculty of conception on a large scale which existed in 

14 
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Fran9ois excels in his portraits of 
women as well as in those of men. His 
free and correct brush depicts with equid 
masterfulness the energetic features of 
Bussy d'Amboise, the enigmatical ex- 
pression of Charles IX., the delicate lines 
of the sweet faces of Marie Stuart, Isa- 
belle de la Paix, Marguerite de Valois, 
and Elizabeth of Austria, — all exhibiting 
such intensity of life under their pale, 
almost icy exteriors, "splendid paintings 

the schools of painting only at their apogee, they at least 
had the rare merit of preferring to resist the temptations 
of the florid style and not to risk dropping into manner- 
ism. Guided by Gallic good sense, which their education 
had accentuated, they were not willing at any price to 
abandon the region of moderation where their genius 
felt at home, and they confined themselves to the charm- 
ing simplicity of familiar life, making no attempt to learn 
the affected elegance, the capriciousness, the forced ease 
brought into fashion by the Italian Renaissance, and of 
which the exaggerated slenderness of Jean Goujon and 
the even less attractive pretentiousness of the frescoes of 
Freminet furnish examples." 

It would be difficult more justly to eulogize the strong, 
simple, and profound art of the Clouets. 



Fran(;ois Clouet. — Elizabkth op Austria. 
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whose drawing would not have been dis- 
avowed by Leonardo da Vinci." ^ 

We dare not include in this list of por- 
traits the Diane de Poitiers of the Versailles 
Museum. It must be admitted that this 
interesting work occasionally betrays the 
art of Clouet with convincing force, and the 
nervous strength of the French master is 
apparent in many of the details of the com- 
position. But those are only valuable and 
rare reminders of the lessons of Foucquet, 
and of those of the painter of Isabelle 
de la Paix and of Elizabeth of Austria. 
Evidently the unknown author of this 
curious picture belonged to the sturdy 
French school, but the clearness of his 
style, the vigorous simplicity of his work- 
manship, are intermittent, being too often 
displaced by Italian methods. 

In this portrait, besides an undeniable 
originality of interpretation, there are 

^ Count Delaborde. 
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apparent concessions to the taste of the 
day, a lamentable compromise between 
the profound energy of Foucquet and the 
elegant affectation of Primaticcio. It 
would be an injustice to attribute this pic- 
ture to Clouet, as many others have done. 
The bust constitutes the best part of 
the picture. The painter evidently at- 
tempted to reproduce in all sincerity, 
with a nervous, discerning brush, the 
severe and classic features of the beauti- 
ful Duchess of Valentinois. In this he 
showed himself the worthy pupil of 
the school of Tours. The treatment of 
the shoulders, of the lissome arms, of the 
bust and the gleaming body, the lower 
part of which disappears behind a table 
loaded with fruit, is, on the contrary, 
indisputably Italian. While executing 
the face the artist had in mind the 
French masters, but it was of Titian's 
Danae, or of Correggio's Venus or Anti- 
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ope that he thought when his brush 
caressingly portrayed the charms of the 
woman whose triumphant beauty Jean 
Goujon immortalized in marble. Au- 
thentic portraits of Diane de Poitiers are 
rare, and it is perhaps the masterpiece 
of Jean Goujon that historians may study 
with the most profit when they wish to 
discover the exterior causes of the all- 
powerful influence exercised over Henry 
11. by the chatelaine of Anet. 

Although the representations of Diane de 
Poitiers are, for the most part, of more than 
doubtful authenticity, on the other hand, 
mythological interpretations of her charms 
are numberless, and one easily discovers 
them in the paintings on glass by Jean 
Cousin, in the paintings of Primaticcio, in 
the enamels of Limousin, and in the work 
of Jean Goujon and of Germain Pilon. 

Diane de Poitiers preserved her fascina- 
tion until the end of her life. The same 
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thing might be said of her that Plato said 
of his old mistress Archeanassa: "Love 
still nestles in her wrinkles." 

Like the goddess whose name she bore, 
she possessed a virile activity, a passion 
for the chase and for all violent exercises. 
Rising every morning, summer and win- 
ter, at six o'clock, if we may believe the 
chroniclers of the times, she bathed her 
face and often her entire body in cold 
water, and after these ablutions rode on 
horseback for two or three hours. 

" I saw her," says BrantSme, " six 
months before her death, and she was 
still so beautiful that a heart of stone 
would have been moved at sight of her, 
although a short time before she had 
broken a leg on the pavement of Orleans." 
The writer closes by this pathetic reflec- 
tion : " It is a pity for the earth to cover 
up such a beautiful form." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY — RUBENS. 

HILE the art of painting, "in har- 
mony with the sickly sweet char- 
acter of the poetry of the times, 
with the cicisbeism which was coming into 
vogue, and the opera which was about to 
be established,"^ was, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, at the lowest stage 
of decline all over Italy, where the arch- 
ness and pretty grace of the saints and 
sibyls of Domenichino, Parmesan, and 
Guido had replaced the calm, proud 
beauty of Raphael's Madonnas, of Leo- 
nardo's and Titian's patrician^, when the 
heavy, opaque shadows of the Neapoli- 
tan and Bolognese schools had succeeded 

^ Taine, Philosophie de Vart en Italie, 
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the divine brightness of those of Parma, 
Florence, Rome, and Venice, Flanders, 
after having passed through the bitterest 
of experiences, exhibited to the delighted 
world the spectacle of a marvellous awak- 
ening of art, — an art made up of health 
and light, an unsullied mirror of the 
essential qualities of a people who might 
have asked its painters to perpetuate in 
tragic canvases the struggles against the 
barbarous soldiers of Philip IL and the 
Duke of Alva, but who preferred to cast 
over the bloody past of national history, 
like a bright veil, the enchanting represen- 
tation of its local life in its fullest exuber- 
ance, of its bourgeois existence with its 
free and hearty joyousness and its overflow 
of animal spirits. 

" Painting became the language of 
Belgium. Under all dominations it con- 
stantly asserted Flemish nationality, pro- 
claiming it everywhere, in its simplicity. 



N 
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honesty, nobleness, and vivacity. By hon- 
oring Flemish painters, the daughter of 
Philip II. (Archduchess Isabella) honored 
the entire nation and saved both her own 
memory and that of her husband (Arch- 
duke Albert, ex-cardinal of Toledo) from 
the anathemas under which, for three cen- 
turies, Belgium confounded the name of 
her father and those of his lieutenants. Ru- 
bens and Van Dyck are the patrons of 
Isabella in the eyes of history."^ 

Rubens, fleuve d'oubli, jardin de la paresse, 
Oreiller de chair fratche oil Pon ne peut aimer, 
Mais od la vie afflue et s'agite sans cesse, 
Comme Pair dans le del et la mer dans la mer. 

One cannot repeat these lines of the 
Fleur du mal, so strangely prophetic, in 
which the genius of the great poet has, 
so to speak, imprisoned the genius of the 
great artist, without immediately seeing 
spread out before him the whole work 

1 A. J. Wauters, La Peinture flamande. 
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of Rubens in which " la vie afflue et 
s'agite sans cesse," whether he painted 
the antique bacchanal, the Flemish ker- 
mess, Calvary or Olympia, Jupiter or 
Christ, the Virgin or Venus, amazons 
or holy martyrs, the daughters of Leu- 
cippus or the maids of honor of Marie 
de Medici, the naiads, with their pearly 
dripping flesh, or that sumptuous Helen 
Fourment, that chosen model, that living 
incarnation of his feminine type. That it 
was a heavy, inelegant, almost vulgar type 
cannot be denied ; it exercised a baneful 
influence over the artist's idea of beauty, 
weighing too heavily, with its preponder- 
ance of flesh and its voluminous contours, 
upon his works, even in the dazzling 
carnal efflorescence of his bacchanals and 
kermesses. 

Still, it is easy to imagine the pleasure 
with which the master gave his free brush 
unbridled license when, in obedience to an 
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audacious impulse, he painted, in her too 
ample nudity, that Helen Fourment of 
the Vienna Museum, who, with trium- 
phant expression, holds with one hand the 
skirt of her dark-blue pelisse which par- 
tially conceals her pink flesh, and with the 
other prudently restrains the avalanche 
of her enormous bosom. 

To this portrait, though it splendidly 
displays the indisputable masterfulness 
and the realistic talent of the artist, we 
prefer the one in the Museum of Munich. 
Here it is no longer the triumph of nu- 
dity, the poem of living, palpitating flesh, 
"oreiller de chair fraiche," but the cool, 
almost conventional, but brilliant painting 
of Helen Fourment, dressed this time in 
a robe of brocade, which is a pure marvel 
of execution. This is truly one of the 
most beautiful of the master's pictures, 
— the capital piece, perhaps, of all his 
portrait work. 

IS 
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Like Perugino, Andrea del Sarto, and 
so many others, Rubens was perpetually 
haunted by the image of the woman he 
loved. We constantly discover reminders 
of this robust Flemish woman, a perfect 
type of her race, in his ecstatic virgins, 
praying saints, giddy nymphs pursued by 
satyrs, abducted Europas, delivered An- 
dromedas, and undraped allegorical divin- 
ities. As Agostino Nifo revealed with 
indiscreet pen the hidden charms of 
Jeanne of Aragon, so Rubens depicts in 
his brilliant style, under the form of a 
naiad or a nymph, the sumptuous beauty 
of his wife, immortalizing it with a sort of 
genial immodesty. 

But certain of his feminine portraits, 
among others those of the Countess of 
Arundel and the Infanta Isabella Eu- 
genia, testify to the facility with which the 
riotous brush, which seemed to revel in 
the expression of life in its fullest devel- 
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opment, could at times calm its audacious 
ardor and portray types of aristocratic 
mien with noble elegance if not with very 
profound insight. 

Referring to Rubens's ideal of feminine 
beauty, Alfred Michiels says : " Rubens's 
taste has given rise to many criticisms and 
a host of reproaches ; the heaviness of his 
type with its superabundance of flesh has 
been objected to. It has been denied that 
he possessed delicacy and the sentiment of 
the beautiful. His women especially stir 
up the blood of the admirers of Italian art. 
We certainly do not wish to exonerate him 
and his corpulent women have little charm 
for us. But it should be remembered that 
the Infanta Isabella, Marie de Medici, 
and the two young girls he married — the 
four persons who appear so often in his 
pictures — did not offend by excess of 
grace. Their inelegant faces, their volu- 
minous figures, and their clumsy gaits, had 
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a most unfortunate influence on his 
talent They overwhelmed his memory 
and his imagination by their baneful 
fleshliness." ^ 

In M. Michiels we find a skilful pleader, 
full of extenuating circumstances in the 
great painter's favor. And yet, when one 
has fully comprehended Rubens's very ob- 
jective art, when one is in perfect sym- 
pathy with his genius more inclined to 
action than to reverie and meditation, 
when one realizes that his aim was, above 
all, to give brilliancy, movement, and viva- 
city to his representations of human life, 
and that his preferred subject was pal- 
pitating flesh, teeming with life in the 
fullest physical sense, we are no longer 
astonished at the choice of models so per- 
fectly adapted to the requirements of his 
radiant brush and the irresistible impulses 
of his nature. 

^ Alfred Michiels, Rubins tt PdcoU anversaise^ i854* 
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Some refined and elegant figures appear 
at intervals in his works, like dainty blos- 
soms in a garden filled with ripe fruit. 
The artist has given them forms of bril- 
liant fidelity to nature ; but for all that, we 
are justified in believing that he found a 
greater pleasure and more complete satis- 
faction in allowing his unrestrained brush 
to sweep freely over large developments of 
lines and modellings. 

As for ourselves, instead of seeing in 
the opulent figure of Helen Fourment a 
tyrannical formula to which the master's 
genius was subjected, we consider it a 
providential spring of inspiration, power- 
ful and untainted, at which both his love 
and his genius drank copiously, eager for 
strength, nature, and truth. Among all 
the feminine portraits executed by Rubens, 
that of Helen Fourment stands out most 
clearly in its pink and white splendor. It 
appears as not only the most living em- 
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bodiment of the great painter's art, but also 
as the most complete realization of his 
feminine ideal. 

In spite of the dangerous teachings of 
Titian and Veronese, Rubens remained a 
Fleming. He is the national painter^ par 
excellence^ and the type of woman created, 
or rather immortalized, by him is the 
pure Flemish type, free from all Spanish 
alloy, superb in buoyancy, health, and 
freshness. 

After the tyranny of Philip II., and 
while the art of painting was being tor- 
tured by the Italianism of Jan Snellincks, 
Franckers, and Otho Voenius, Helen 
Fourn>ent, with her golden tresses, and 
her snow-white nudity but partially con- 
cealed by her dark-blue drapery, " a fresh 
blossom from the banks of the Scheldt," 
stands on the threshold of the seventeenth 
century, the smiling image of Batavian 
liberty, freed at last from the paralyzing 



I 



Rubens. — Helen Fourment. 

Uffizi Gallety, Florence. 
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domination of Spain and the sterile influ- 
ences of Italy.^ 

^ The portraits which Rubens painted of his two wives, 
Isabella Brandt and Helen Fourment, are not less num- 
erous than those which he afterwards painted of himself 
and his two children, and which may be admired to-day 
in the museums of Florence, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, 
Frankfort, in the Gallery of Blenheim, in the collections 
of Lord Gray, S champ d'Aveschoot, Grosvenor, Lich ten- 
stein, the Marquis of Bute, Count Spencer, and many 
others. The great artist was evidently careful during 
his whole life to transmit to posterity his features and 
those of his family. We should rejoice at this, as these 
family portraits are perhaps the best part of his work. 
Pictures of Isabella Brandt are less numerous than 
those of Helen Fourment. Among the most remarkable 
we will mention the bust of Isabella in the Museum of 
The Hague, that of the Museum of Florence, in which 
the face wears a smile and a book is held in the hand, 
and that of Sir B. H. Owens's collection, the most beautiful 
of the series. 

Portraits of Helen Fourment, whose features are to be 
seen in nearly all the pictures of the master's later years, 
are scattered among the public galleries and private col- 
lections of Europe. The principal ones are those of the 
museums of Dresden, Vienna, the Hermitage, Hampton 
Court, Blenheim Castle, the Louvre, Windsor, the Gros- 
venor Gallery, and especially of the Pinakothek of Munich, 
one of which is a gem, one of the most masterful of the 
artist's productions. In it, Helen wears a dress of gold- 
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Following the example of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Rubens left a treatise composed of 
aphorisms on the human form. We will 
quote a few passages from the chapter 
devoted to the discussion of feminine 
beauty. It will be seen from them that 
the great artist endeavors in all his work 
to realize a very definite ideal. 

" A woman's body should be neither 
too small and thin nor too large and stout, 
but rather of a medium size, like the 
statues of antiquity." 

colored brocaded satin, having puffed muslin sleeves. 
She is seated, her hand resting on the arm of her chair ; 
a large curtain, fastened to a tree, protects her from the 
sun ; her half-uncovered bosom fills her corsage with its 
amplitude ; two flowers deck her golden hair. The whole 
forms one of the most striking and dazzling pictures of 
woman which the art of painting has ever produced and 
preserved for the admiration of posterity. 

Of the numerous works that have been written on 
Rubens, that of M. fimile Michel is the best; in this 
splendid production, a worthy companion of the Rem- 
brandt by the same author, the final, decisive word is 
spoken regarding the life and works of the great master 
of Antwerp. 
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One may well ask himself whether Ru- 
bens was always faithful to the doctrine 
expressed in this first aphorism. 

"The flesh should be solid, firm, and 
white, with a tinge of pink, like the color 
produced by mixing milk and blood, or 
by blending milk and roses. 

" The face should be attractive and no 
wrinkle should mar it; the neck should 
be somewhat long, plump, round, of a 
snowy whiteness and without a disfigure- 
ment. The chest should be broad, smooth, 
and slightly elevated. 

" The back, between the armpits, should 
be flat, slightly depressed in the centre, 
and with enough flesh to form a sort of 
furrow extending down the spine." 

We will pass over some very curious 
and piquant aphorisms, and cite the final 
opinion of this interesting chapter. 

" To sum up, it must be looked to that, 
in the representation of the feminine fig- 
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ure, the features, the contour of the muscles, 
the pose, the manner of walking, sitting, 
all the movements and actions, shall in 
no wise resemble those of men ; but that, 
conformable to her primitive element, 
which is the circle, she shall be round, 
delicate, and supple, entirely opposed to 
the robust and virile." 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY VAN DYCK 

AND THE FLEMISH PAINTERS. 

HE three greatest portraitists of 
the seventeenth century be- 
longed to Belgium, Holland, and 
Spain: Van Dyck, Rembrandt, and Ve- 
lasquez; a glorious trinity, from which 
Van Dyck stands out as the most master- 
ful painter of woman that the world has 
ever seen. 

The volume of his work is immense, as 
he painted not less than fifteen hundred 
pictures. Of these, the royal and private 
collections of England contain as many 
as four hundred. Like Rubens, to whom 
he was inferior in power of imagination 
and unrestrained composition, he tried 
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his hand at all subjects ; but the mytho- 
logical, biblical, religious, and historic can- 
vases signed by him which figure in the 
museums of the world occupy only an 
inferior rank in his work taken as a 
whole. -^ 

His title to glory rests in his portraits ; 
above all, in his portraits of women, which 
demonstrate the genius of the precursor of 
Reynolds, Romney, Lawrence, and Hopp- 
ner. He endowed his feminine represen- 
tations with the most seductive charm and 
grace and high breeding. The originality 
of his genius, consisting in distinction and 
refined elegance rather than in inherent 
force and the warmth of intense feeling, 
found triumphant occasion for manifesting 
itself in the representation of the noble 
and beautiful ladies of the Genoese and En- 
glish aristocracy. With an equal facility 

1 See the studies of Smith, GuifErey, and A. J. Wauters 
on the works of Van Dyck. 



Van Dvck. — Beatrice of Cuzance. 
Windsor Castle, England. 
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and exactness of execution he portrayed 
the purest types of the Italian and Anglo- 
Saxon races, in their silks and satins, laces 
and pearls ; and for all time the gracious 
images of those whose beauty he has per- 
petuated will testify to the brilliant tQuch 
of his alert brush and the personal ele- 
gance of his art. 

It is in the smiles and the majesty of 
mien of the Marchioness of Brignole Sale, 
of Marie Louise of Taxis, the Marchioness 
of Spinola, the Duchess of Richmond, and 
Beatrice of Cuzance, that one must seek 
for the exquisite flower of this delightful 
genius, which seemed to have been created 
to immortalize grace and beauty. 

When we speak of the personal distinc- 
tion of Van Dyck's art, we mean his art 
as a portraitist. In his mythological and 
religious compositions, in his Silenus and 
his Martyrdom of St. Peter, for example, 

he too visibly imitates Rubens. We dis- 

16 
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cover in them, ennobled doubtless, ideal- 
ized by a refined and subtle talent, not 
only the original types created by the 
master of Antwerp, of whom Van Dyck 
was the most independent pupil, but also 
the style, the conception of form, the 
method and the technic. " At Antwerp, 
at Brussels, everywhere in Belgium," says 
Fromentin, " Van Dyck is the follower 
of Rubens. His sacred pictures, passions, 
crucifixions, dead Christs, sorrowing moth- 
ers, would not have existed, or would have 
been quite different, if Rubens, in the two 
triptychs of Antwerp, had not once for all 
revealed the Flemish formula of the gos- 
pel and determined the local type of the 
Virgin, Christ, the Magdalen, and the 
disciples." 

But he escaped from the all-powerful 
influence of the master, if not in style and 
manner, at least in the choice, analysis, 
and individualization of the subject, when, 
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descending from the blue heights of the 
Christian sky and the gilded 01)mipias, he 
set up his easel in the open, before the 
human model, and attempted to represent 
it in all its sincerity ; not that his realism 
exceeded that of Rubens, nor that he took 
more pains to portray fleeting expression, 
to crystallize for eternity the purple and 
snow of smiles, the caressing or passionate 
light of eyes, the freedom of movement, 
and the mysterious circulation of the 
blood under the whiteness of skins. His 
elegant and refined naturalism even lent 
itself at times to an attempt at the free 
interpretation borrowed from the perilous 
counsel of the Venetian masters, against 
which his Flemish good sense was not 
long in protesting, however. 

Besides the possession of talent, what 
made Van Dyck — like Holbein, Fran9ois 
Clouet, and Quentin Latour — one of the 
greatest masters of portraiture and one of 
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the most individual, if not the most pro- 
found and powerful painters of woman, 
was that no feminine type had fastened 
itself upon his fancy, so that no haunt- 
ing memory could distract him from the 
truth. 

In this particular he differs from Rubens, 
almost all of whose portraits, poor in pro- 
found, individual life, are but luminous 
reflections of Isabella Brandt and Helen 
Fourment, especially of the latter. Bril- 
liant masterpieces though they are, they 
lack moral depth, and upon none of them 
can we see the expression of an inner 
nature. Dazzling pictures they are, indeed, 
but, being purely objective, they leave no 
haunting memories with the beholder. 

On the contrary. Van Dyck's portraits, 
whether he painted Anna van Ophem, 
Margaret Lemon, Lady Venetia, the l)est 
known of his mistresses, the divine Mar- 
chionesses of Spinola and Brignble Sale, 



Van Dyck. — Paola Adorno. 
Palazzo Rosso, Genoa. 
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or, once more, the Duchess of Richmond 
and the Warthon sisters, possess each one 
a distinctively individual character. 

To be sure, such a host of ardent or 
complex sentiments are not suggested by 
the sweet faces of Marie of Taxis and 
Beatrice de Cuzance as by the superb and 
disquieting images of the Belle Ferroniere 
and La Joconde, and Van Dyck's portraits 
do not haunt us so persistently as do the 
serious analyses of Leonardo da Vinci. 
But each of the beautiful women of the 
Flemish master, especially the Italian 
women painted between 1622 and 1626, 
possesses sufficient moral personality to 
give us glimpses of a soul within their 
elegant exteriors. 

The feminine portraits painted in Italy, 
above all at Genoa, at the homes of the 
Balbi, Durazzi, Brignole, Lomellini, and 
the Pallavicini, after an inspiring stay at 
Venice, possess an artistic value and a force 
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of expression rarely to be met with in his 
works a few years later in England, when, 
having become the glorious victim of a 
universal celebrity, he was compelled to 
call in the collaboration of his best pupils 
in order to fill the orders which crowded 
in upon him. 

Too often, in deference to the snobbish- 
ness of the epoch and to satisfy the 
requirements of his numerous feminine 
patrons, desirous of being painted by the 
court painter, he was compelled to adopt 
those conventional attitudes and have re- 
course to those tricks of arrangement 
which cause his English portraits, taken 
as a whole, to present a certain uniformity 
of appearance. 

According to Piles, one of the biogra- 
phers of Van Dyck, "the artist named 
an exact hour for the person whose por- 
trait he was to paint, and never worked 
longer than one hour at a time on any one, 
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whether sketching or finishing. When the 
clock warned him that the time had ex- 
pired, he rose, bowed to his sitter, made a 
new appointment with her, and dismissed 
her. An assistant then cleaned his brushes, 
brought him a fresh palette, and he received 
another model, to whom he gave an hour. 
After making his first rough sketch of a 
portrait, he had his sitter assume the pose 
decided upon, then with gray paper 
and black and white crayons he hastily 
drew her figure and costume. This sketch 
was given over to skilful young artists, his 
pupils, who painted the garments from the 
real ones, sent for the purpose at the re- 
quest of the master. After these pupils 
had done what they could with the drap- 
eries, the master gave them a few touches, 
and they soon assumed the artistic truth 
for which we admire them to-day." 

This statement suffices to explain the 
superiority of the productions of the first 
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epoch, executed entirely by the hand of the 
master, with the model constantly before 
him. Still, in the English work of Van 
Dyck, there are portraits of the very first 
order, as beautiful in drawing and as noble 
in style as those of the Italian period. 
There is no trace of collaboration in these 
masterpieces. 

The portraits of Queen Henrietta, the 
Duchess of Richmond, the Countess of 
Southampton, Lady Venetia Digby, Lady 
Herbert, the Countess of Bedford, Lucy 
Sidney, the Countess of Arundel, the 
Countess of Oxford, belong to this class. 
In them we miss, it is true, the strong 
simplicity of the canvases of Genoa and 
Rome, with their firm transparency and 
warmth of coloring; but what a refined 
charm of composition they exhibit, what 
rare elegance, all perfiimed, as it were, with 
aristocracy ! 

Original qualities these, which make the 



— Queen Henrietta Maria. 
Dresden Gallery. 
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art of Van Dyck a new art which was to 
find imitators later in Rigaud and Largil- 
liere in France, Lely and Kneller in Ger- 
many, Dobson and Walker in England, 
and, still later, Reynolds, Romney, and 
Lawrence. 

It is in his representations of the women 
of Genoa that we must seek for the bud- 
ding flower of this precocious genius and 
also for its perfect bloom ; but it is in the 
paintings of the court of Charles I. that 
his individual style developed itself most 
largely and that his art expanded with the 
most liberty. 

Although, among the numerous por- 
traits executed between 1632 and 1640, 
some are of too impersonal workmanship 
because of excessive collaboration, there 
are others — like that one in the admirable 
collection of the Marquis of Buccleugh at 
Montagu House, and those of Windsor — 
in which Van Dyck's genius as a portrait- 
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ist manifests itself in all its original splen- 
dor. In these he takes his place with 
Titian and Velasquez. 

Van Dyck was above all a painter of 
the portraits of women ; no other subject 
lent itself so perfectly to his supple, deli- 
cate, we were going to say, feminine art. 
He was above all others the painter of the 
" professional beauties " of his time, and 
it may also be stated that he was followed 
by a succession of generations of artists 
who imitated him in this department of 
art. 

No one ever had greater love or a more 
perfect taste for fine apparel, fashions, 
shimmering satins, silken fabrics, feathers, 
ribbons, jewels ; and when it was allotted 
to him by an entirely natural dispensation 
of fate to use his prodigal and brilliant 
brush in portraying the pearly whiteness 
of the ladies of the court of Whitehall, so 
rich in types of royal beauty, he must have 
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rejoiced at having before his early death 
realized his aristocratic dream of art^ 

" The work of Jordaens was as consid- 
erable as it was varied. He treated all 
subjects — religious, popular, historical, 
allegorical, and portraits — with equal 
genius and equal ardor, without, however, 
attaining to the universality of Rubens. 
Who is not familiar, from having met them 
in so many museums, with those large- 
grouped family picture scenes, those im- 

* Anthony Van Dyck was born in Antwerp, March 22, 
1599, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Blackfriars, London, December 6, 1641, 
Although barely forty-two at the time of his death, the 
number of his works was enormous. According to 
Guiffney, he painted not less than fifteen hundred pic- 
tures, which are scattered among the museums and private 
galleries of Austria, France, Russia, Belgium, Spain, and 
Great Britain. This last country, where the artist spent 
a great part of his life, possesses about four hundred 
paintings by the master. The Windsor Gallery alone 
contains twenty-six; the Clarendon collection possesses 
twenty-three, that of the Duke of Bedford seventeen, of 
Buccleugh sixty, of Petworth fifteen, Bothwell Castle 
twelve, Blenheim twelve, Wentworth House nine, etc. 
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mense genre pictures in which the artist 
has collected around a spacious table, 
loaded with victuals and jugs, old people, 
humming and beating the measure, young 
men, drinking or playing the bagpipe, 
charming children, eating and drinking, 
beautiful maidens, who, with provoking 
glances and lips and gaping corsage, are 
sending forth peals of hearty laughter ? " * 

Here we are far indeed removed from 
the religious altar-pieces of Jan Van Eyck 
and Roger Van der Weyden I 

We will complete this subject by the 
lively description of the works of Jordaens 
by his learned compatriot and biographer, 
A. J. Wauters: "No one, not even the 
greatest of the Flemings, has expressed 
with more audacious force the exuberant 
naturalism of his country, or has set forth 
with more sovereign abundance the rich 

^ Jordaens was bom in Antwerp in 1593, and died in 
Voorburg in 1678. 
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beauty of the women of the North. With 
what an ample, unerring touch, what lumi- 
nous coloring, what unrestrained freedom, 
he has rounded their flanks, polished their 
skin, sent the strong, purple blood coursing 
through their veins, cast the sunlight on 
their rounded contours, their full throats, 
their blooming cheeks, and their flaxen 
hair 1 " ^ 

The woman of Jordaens is a triumph, 
but the delirious triumph of flesh, a 
dithyrambic poem of red and white flesh- 
tints, of voluptuous form, of exuberant 
vivacity of gesture and movement. Be- 
side the beautiful Katherine Van Noort, 
whom Jordaens married in 1616, and whose 
radiant and opulent image dominates all 
the work of the artist both in his festive 
and mythological compositions, and his 
boisterous concerts and religious scenes, 
the Helen Fourment of Rubens takes on 

* A, J. Wauters, La peinture flamande. 

17 
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an aristocratic refinement and an almost 
patrician bearing. Truly ultra- Flemish is 
this handsome Katherine, whose bloom- 
ing flesh and hearty laughter find an 
ever-present mirror in the crystal of the 
brimming glass she holds in her hand. 
Jordaens made some good portraits of 
her, the best of which belongs to Lord 
Darnley, and is catalogued under the name 
of the " Girl with a Parrot." 

This is a charming work, a veritable 
feast of gay coloring, and also a very pretty 
feminine picture. The sight of it drew 
from M. Burger that cry of enthusiasm 
which reminds one of both the exclama- 
tory criticism of Diderot and the Canticle 
of Canticles : 

"Ah the pretty girl with a parrot I 
That is Jordaens ! The cataloguer, who 
evidently possesses humor, calls that a girL 
A girl, indeed I Why, she could carry off 
a hogshead of beer. She might not be a 
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success in a salon of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, but the sallow, withered old 
marquises would go wild over her for all 
that. What health, what exuberance, what 
a flow of animal spirits I Oh, the delight- 
ful creature ! She is one of the kind 
needed in the country to carry baskets 
of fruit in her bare arms, to gather the 
purple grapes, to brighten the garden, to 
enliven the house. Her hair is like a 
sheaf of ripe grain ; her cheeks have the 
firmness and bloom of an apple. When 
pure-blooded Flemings are beautiful, they 
suggest the forbidden fruit !"^ 

Rubens, Van Dyck, and Jordaens, those 
three summits of the Flemish school of 
the seventeenth century, were, in different 
ways, incomparably powerful interpreters 
of the feminine model. Rubens and Jor- 
daens could combine in a single picture 

1 M. Burger, Tr^sors d^art en Angleterre, (Jules 
Renouard, ^diteur.) 
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all the exterior characteristics of a race, 
while Van Dyck, "sensitive to all attrac- 
tions, consumed by worldly desires," ever 
in quest of costly elegance and sovereign 
beauty, the Don Juan of painting, pre- 
ferred seeing blossom forth under the 
caresses of his brilliant, diligent, and alert 
brush the numerous and varied images of 
those women who by their sensuous grace 
and aristocratic charm triumphed over his 
mind and his heart, rather than to confine 
the fickleness of his genius to the ex- 
pression of a single type. 

These three artists were not the only 
great Flemish portraitists of the seven- 
teenth century, and certain geniuses of 
the second rank whom we can only men- 
tion here have left beautiful pictures of 
women either in the portrait or in the 
genre picture. 

In some of his feminine portraits, Cor- 
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nelis de Vos has almost attained to the 
masterfulness of Rubens or Van Dyck ; 
certain pictures by Sustermans, that of 
his Marie-Magdeleine of Austria, wife of 
Cosimo II. di Medici, that of Vittoria della 
Rovere, and that of the Archduchess Clau- 
dia, figure with brilliancy in the museums 
of Italy, in the midst of splendid pictures 
of women signed with the names of greater 
masters. 

Then there is Theodore Rombouts, 
with his boisterous card-players, Jordaens- 
like figures which seem to have been 
roughly daubed by a pupil of Caravaggio ; 
Paul Van Somer, the delicate painter of 
Lady Mandeville; Christopher Van der 
Lamen and his pupil Jerome Janssens, 
who, in the group of "painters of con- 
versation and society," distinguished them- 
selves by a desire to depict feminine grace 
garbed in the most refined and coquettish 
of apparel. 
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These two interesting petits mattres are 
visible imitators of Van Dyck, just as 
David Teniers, in his drinking-women, 
his cooks, and his country lasses, with 
their enormously developed .figures, sub- 
mits to the realistic domination of the 
painter of the Great Kermess and the 
Twelfth-Night King. 

At times, however, a charming feminine 
vision surprises one among Teniers's hide- 
ous wenches. It is the picture of his wife 
Anna, the daughter of Jean Breughel of 
Velours. Teniers has represented her 
several times in his productions with the 
evident intention of transmitting her fea- 
tures to posterity. The most masterly 
and at the same time attractive canvas 
upon which Anna Breughel appears is that 
representing her marriage to Teniers. 

This masterpiece belongs to the col- 
lection of Alfred Rothschild of Lon- 
don, in which the most beautiful and 
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aristocratic of Gainsborough's women 
neighbor with the most irregular of Ten- 
iers's bar-maids. 

Gonzales Coques also copied from Van 
Dyck, " harmoniously attenuating the 
master's haughty miens and queenly ele- 
gance," but without dropping into the 
dryness of Van der Lamen and Jerome 
Janssens. His personages are, according 
to Burger, Van Dycks seen at the reverse 
end of an opera-glass. That may be true, 
still their execution is most lifelike. They 
are far removed from meagreness and 
minutiae, and the palette upon which this 
very interesting artist dipped his brush was 
of a wonderful richness of tone. 

The remembrance of that beautiful pic- 
ture, the Family of Van Eyck, seen for- 
merly at Buda-Pesth, has remained vividly 
before us, and we seem to see again, in 
all their extreme elegance, that group of 
young women seated in the shadow of a 
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marble colonnade, wh3e a handsome young 
man gravely draws his bow across the 
strings of his violonceUo. lulling his fair 
listeners doubtless with an air of Scarlatti 
or of Palestrina. 

At the risk of incurring the reproaches 
of those who claim that birthplace alone 
does not constitute artistic nationality, we 
will mention in this connection Philippe 
de Champagne, who was bom in Brussels, 
May 26, 1602, and died in Paris, August 
12, 1674, after having painted many por- 
traits, with a puritanical and conscientious 
brush, among which are some remarkable 
pictures of women dt cold and stately 
mien. 




CHAPTER X, 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY — REMBRANDT 
AND THE DUTCH SCHOOL. 

IKE Rubens, Rembrandt was 
twice married, and although 
the faithful portraits and im- 
aginative renderings of the faces of the 
blonde Saskia and brunette Hendrickje 
StofFels are not to be met with as often in 
his works as those of Isabella Brandt and 
Helen Fourment are in those of the mas- 
ter of Antwerp, still they occupy a suffi- 
ciently important place.^ 

1 Rembrandt was born in Leyden in 1608, and died in 
Amsterdam in 1699. January 22, 1634, he married Sas- 
kia Van Ulenburg, originally from Friesland, the daugh- 
ter of a burgomaster of Leeuwarden. In 1656, fifteen 
years after the death of Saskia, he married Hendrickje 
Stoffels, who had been in the service of his household 
for several years. 
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Referring to a portrait of Saskia painted 
in 1632, M. Emile Michel, in his very 
remarkable study of the life and works of 
Rembrandt, says : " It is of an oval form, 
painted on canvas, and shows the profile, 
turned to the left, of a young girl having 
a slightly projecting forehead and a small, 
straight nose, somewhat enlarged at the 
end. The mouth is very small ; the face 
is full, with a hint of a double chin ; the 
eyes are small and the eyelids thick. 
•These regular features, which are not in 
themselves remarkable, are set off by a 
brilliant complexion, and golden hair 
tossed about and falling in stray locks 
over the temples. The costume exhibits 
an elegant simplicity, and its execution, 
like that of the expression and the bear- 
ing, is irreproachably staid and correct. 
This young girl, whose picture was to be 
painted' frequently during the nine years 
she was yet to live, is Saskia Van Ulen- 
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burg, who was soon to become Rembrandt's 
wife." 

The prettiest pictures of Saskia date 
from the period of her betrothal, which 
was long. Rembrandt lovingly employed 
his leisure, during this ardent and happy 
portion of his life, in painting and sketch- 
ing the features of the woman he loved, in 
all the brilliancy of her beauty and grace 
as a fiancee. The portraits of Saskia 
belonging to the Haro collection, to the 
museums of Stockholm, to the Cassel Gal- 
lery, to Montagu House, and especially 
those of Prince Lichtenstein's collection, 
are pure gems of art. 

Then, later, in 1634, on the eve, perhaps, 
of the hour so ardently desired, the artist, 
in a triumphal painting represented Saskia 
with her face lit up with joy, her brow 
crowned with anemones, irises, and pasque- 
flowers, her form draped in oriental stuffs 
of warm, soft hues, going to meet happi- 
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ness, bearing a flower-decked shepherd's 
crook in her hand/ 

In 1632, in a marvellous canva? (The 
Jewish Bride), in our opinion the gem of 
the Lichtenstein collection, so rich in 
masterpieces, Rembrandt shows us Saskia 
at her toilet. She is seated, garbed in rich 
apparel. Her face expresses her enjoy- 
ment of life and her pride at being loved. 
An old woman stands behind her, combing 
her long tresses, which fall over her white 
shoulders like waves of molten gold. The 
face, throat, and hands, modelled with per- 
fect art, catch the light, and shine out from 
the shadows of the picture, illuminating it, 
making it alive and moving. 

In 1635 Rembrandt painted himself, in 
a celebrated composition not inferior to 
the one mentioned above, with Saskia on 
his knees.^ This time no doubt is left ; the 

1 La Flore (Hermitage Museum). 
A ^ fcrtlFgg and Saskia (Dresden Gallery). 



Rembrandt. — Rembrandt and Saskia 
Dresden Gallery. 
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union is accomplished; the long-wished- 
for happiness, ephemeral happiness, is 
finally realized. Everything attests it: 
Saskia's abandon of pose, the joy on the 
two faces, and the triumphant gesture with 
which the happy lover holds high above 
him, as a toast to love, an enormous glass 
filled with sparkling wine. 

Later, in 1638, after four years of happy 
married life, following the example of a 
large number of his most illustrious 
predecessors, the artist took Saskia as 
a model for the famous Danae of the 
Hermitage and the Susannah at the 
Bath of the Museum of The Hague, 
studies of the nude of masterful splendor. 
Then he shows her to us again in that 
admirable picture, the Marriage of Sam- 
son, of the Dresden Museum, where 
the most faithful of wives is represented 
under the form of the most perfidious of 

women. 

18 
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Certain of the pictures painted by Rem- 
brandt are truly horrible to look upon; 
among others the famous nude woman of 
the Heseltine collection, whose hideous 
emaciation was portrayed by the master 
with such sincerity. Can it be said that 
the great artist by preference sought a 
characteristic subject in an apparently 
vulgar model, or that, by an absolute lack 
of taste, he was attracted as unconsciously 
by ugliness as Titian, Veronese, and Van 
Dyck were by beauty? Most assuredly 
not; and the superb portraits of Saskia, 
that of the Woman with the Red Flower, 
so beaming with youth and happiness, of 
the Woman with the Fan, so sweetly mel- 
ancholy, of the Young Woman at the 
Window, a gem of feminine grace (Berlin 
Museum), those of Hendrickje Stoffels, 
represented at times in lifelike reality in 
domestic surrounding, at others slightly 
disguised in allegorical or mythological 
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figures, prove conclusively enough that, 
although the genial fancy of Rembrandt 
sometimes delighted in depicting the hor- 
rible, even the exceptionally horrible, his 
natural taste urged him to prefer purity of 
lines, harmony of form, and grace and 
charm of expression. 

The greatest masters of Florence, 
Venice, and Parma, those who consid- 
ered the portrayal of feminine beauty 
the highest aesthetic dream to be realized, 
Titian, Veronese, Giorgione, Correggio, 
in their Judiths, Danaes, and Antiopes, 
certainly do not surpass in technical 
power, in nobleness of style, in fascinat- 
ing expression, the great Rembrandt, when, 
with his incomparable brush, dipped in 
sunlight and darkness, he brings forth 
from the moving depths of shadows the 
white, luminous, phosphorescent, palpitat- 
ing forms of his bathers, Susannahs, and 
Bathshebas — eternal as that nature of 
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which they are most faithful and superb 
representations.^ 

"But," says M. Michel very justly, 
"gracious and exquisite though his pic- 
tures of young women are, he is perhaps 
more individual and certainly is infinitely 
more pathetic in his portraits of old 
women, in which he has given expression 
in an exquisite manner to that harmony 
existing between external physiognomy 
and the moral life of his personages. In 
their attitudes and gestures, in all those 
scattered marks which temperament, hab- 
its, and character have imprinted upon 
their persons, he excels in his power of 
individualizing them, in indicating in a 

^ It is undoubted at the present time that it was 
Hendrickje StofEels who posed for the fine Bathsheba 
of the Lacaze Gallery and for the Bather of the National 
Gallery. But it is an error to cite Rembrandt's second 
wife, as some of his biographers do, as the model of the 
Danae of the Hermitage. The Danae was painted in 
1636, while Saskia was living, before Rembrandt knew 
Hendrickje Stoffels. 



-Young Woman at the Window, 

Berlin Museum. 
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powerful manner their special character- 
istics and the working of their inner 
natures." 

Among his finest portraits of old women, 
those in which his curiosity concerning 
existence manifests itself the most power- 
fully, those in which moral expression sub- 
stituted for plastic beauty can be read 
most clearly through the wonderful magic 
of his execution, let us mention first the 
drawings, etchings, and paintings of his 
mother, executed in 1630. Next we will 
call attention to one of the most marvellous 
of all the master's works, the famous por- 
trait of Elizabeth Bas (Amsterdam Mu- 
seum), executed in 1643, a masterpiece of 
incomparable interest, sublime expression, 
and of an almost disquieting intensity. 
And that other canvas, entitled " After the 
Reading," which represents an old woman 
musing, her hands resting on a closed 
Bible. What mild and indulgent melan- 
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choly on the worn face furrowed with age, 
from which the sorrows and disillusions of 
life have not effaced the expression of 
inherent kindness ! 

This is indeed a masterpiece of work- 
manship and of expression; yet we pre- 
fer the portrait of an old woman in 
the Hermitage Gallery/ Here we find 
the sincere painting of reality rising at 
a single bound to the loftiest heights of 
the symbol. Venus dwells within the form 
of Niobe. So true is it that bountiful 
Nature, under the faithful interpretation 
of genius, to which alone she consents 
to reveal the secret of her infinite mys- 
tery, possesses within herself the syn- 

* This canvas dates from 1654. Rembrandt painted 
the person several times. Three portraits of her are ia 
the Hermitage; there is one in Copenhagen, and the 
Epinal Museum also possesses one. But of them all, 
the one in which the model is represented seated, her 
hands crossed in her lap, a white fichu around her neck, 
a black cap on her head, is the most expressive and the 
most impressive. 
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theses of forms, colors, and expression. 
After having glorified the splendors of 
feminine flesh in his Danae, "phospho- 
rescent on a black background," Rem- 
brandt has summed up all the sorrows and 
sufferings of humanity in that portrait of 
an old woman in a black cap, whose deli- 
cate and withered features still bear traces 
of former beauty, and whose eyes, dimmed 
with age and burnt with tears, are full 
of gloomy shadows. 

In portraying with such sincerity this 
old woman whose name we seek in vain 
to know, this painter of the soul in dis- 
tress created a veritable Mater Dolorosa, 
of an aspect as poignant and haunting, 
though in a dififerent way, as that of the 
Italian Piet^ 

This image of Grief is enveloped in 
shadows as deep and mysterious as eternal 
night; her hollow, sunken eyes, drowned 
with tears of despair, seem to look out 
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upon absolute nothingness, upon a world 
of buried hopes and shattered hopes ; the 
trembling hands have not even a beloved 
corpse to caress. 

It is in these meditative and mournful 
pictures of old women, rather than in the 
smiling faces of Saskia Van Ulenburg and 
Hendrickje Stoffels, that we must look 
for the true reflection of Rembrandt's pro- 
found and melancholy genius. 

But the colossal figure of the master of 
Leyden, whose entirely personal art be- 
longs to no school, properly speaking, 
does not wholly fill up the golden age of 
Dutch painting, and other artists than 
he, even besides his brilliant pupils, — 
Ferdinand Bol, Govaert Flinck, Fabritius, 
Johannes Victoor, Nicholas Maas, Samuel 
Van Hoogstraaten, Jacob Backer, Van 
den Eckhout, — lived strong and original 
artistic lives in the shadow of that of the 
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master. Among those who were famous 
as portraitists, and in whose productions 
representations of women occupy an im- 
portant place, we will mention Michiel 
Van Mierevelt, whose fame was consider- 
able between 1600 and 1630, and who 
attained unprecedented success in his fem- 
inine portraits. "His delicate, correct, 
polished, rather cold art was perfectly 
adapted to his elegant patrons. It may 
be said that it was he who established the 
custom of having portraits painted in the 
United Provinces."^ 

Among others were Jacob Delft, Paulus 
Moreelse, Thomas de Keyser, Jan Van 
Ravesteyn ; Van der Helst,^ who possessed 

1 Henry Havard, La Peinture hollandaise. 

* Van der Heist married a very beautiful woman, Con- 
stantia Reinst, whose portrait he often painted and whom 
he also introduced into several of his compositions. Be- 
low one of the portraits of the beautiful Constantia one 
may read these lines, written by the poet Jan de Voss : 
'''Come, Dutch Apelles, Constantia Reinst awaits thee 
to immortalize her on thy canvas ; a charming face has 
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consummate facility in the art of portray- 
ing the features of his models with pre- 
cision and with great rapidity; Frans Hals, 
whose wonderfully spirited brush, a trifle 
too decorative at times, was to astonish 
all future generations of painters; Cor- 
nelis Versprouck, Van CuUen ; Daniel 
Mytens, whom the art of Rubens im- 
pressed strongly, and who has left por- 
traits of women of charming delicacy of 
coloring. 

This very incomplete list comprises only 
the names of artists whose chief title to 
fame lay in their skill as portraitists. Many 
others — Ostade, Steen, Gerard Dou, Cor- 
nell's Dusart, Terburg, Metzu, Pieter de 
Hooghe, Mieris, Palamedes, Netscher, who 
painted genre pictures of different kinds : 
peasant scenes, carousals, social reun- 

need of a skilful brush ; in her, nature has united Venus 
with Minerva ; and, a rare thing, wit is joined with 
beauty." 
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ions, family life, collations, concerts — have 
given the feminine subject a very impor- 
tant place in their vivid productions ; 
she appears in the housewives, shrewd 
tradeswomen, the pale and sweet con- 
valescents of Ostade and Gerard Dou, 
the wenches of Steen, Brouwer, and 
Dusart, or the coquettish village-maids 
of Metzu, Mieris, Netscher, Palaraedes, 
and Terburg. 

The last named, as well as Mieris 
and Gaspard Netscher, had an especially 
strong taste for feminine beauty; and 
although Terburg was too exclusively com- 
pelled to reproduce the features of his 
wife, who was as plain as she was jealous, 
Mieris and Netscher evidently endeavored 
to secure feminine models whose exterior 
charms were worthy of the delicate efforts 
of their brushes. 




CHAPTER XI. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY THE SPANISH 

AND FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

HE Spanish school, which ap- 
peared so late in the history of 
art, and which, by a contrast, sur- 
prising at first, came into existence and de- 
veloped when the glory of the nation was 
waning,' included two admirable painters of 
women, — Velasquez and Goya. The first 
was the official painter of Philip IV. (1599- 

^ C. Bayet, Pricis d'histoire de Part, For the history 
of Spanish painting, consult the works of Pedro de 
Madrozza ; Charles Blanc ; Scole espagnole^ by L. Viar- 
dot; Les Museds d^Espagne,hj Conde de la Vinaza; 
Goya, by Curtis; Velasquez et Murillo, by Charles 
Yriarte; Goya, by Paul Lefort; Goya (1877), Velasquez 
(1890), Murillo et son icole (1892), la Peinture espagnoU 

(1893). 
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1600); the second was the court painter 
of Charles IV. (i 746-1828). 

Before speaking at length of Velasquez, 
it would be unjust to pass over in silence 
two painters of the court of Philip II. who 
were celebrated at the close of the six- 
teenth century, and who, after having 
largely profited by the forceful lessons of 
Antonio Moro, were able to liberate them- 
selves from the influence of the master 
sufficiently to create a special art, whose 
interesting manifestations were doubtless 
studied, not without profit, by the great 
painter of Philip IV. himself. We refer 
to Sanchez Coello (15 15-1590), the author 
of the portraits of the Infanta Isabella 
Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip II., 

and his pupil Pantoja de la Cruz (15 15- 

• 

1609), who, among other very remarkable 
portraits of women, produced that of 
Elizabeth de Valois, wife of Philip II., 
that one may admire beside that of the 
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Infanta Isabella, and even that of Marie 
Anne of Austria.^ These two excellent 
artists, who freed themselves, in part at 
least, from the Venetian and Flemish in- 
fluence of Moro, present in their lasting 
works the characteristic traits of a true 
Spanish school of art, to which Velasquez 
was soon to give extraordinary power of 
expression. 

From his immediate precursors the 
great artist inherited keenness of observa- 
tion, respect for nobility of mien and for 
the fundamental character of the model ; 
and, perfectly balanced, absolute master 
of both his imagination and his brush, he 
knew how to place his personages in a 
clear and natural light 

With an astonishing oflF^hand ease and 
power of drawing, with a hitherto unknown 

* Panto ja de la Cruz also painted very beautiful pcMv 
traits of Dona Maria, sister of Philip II., and of Queen 
Margaret of Austria, wife of Philip IV. 
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charm of coloring, he also possessed the 
power of expressing the most hidden sen- 
timents of the soul. For psychological 
penetration, the work of Velasquez in por- 
traiture, although lacking the austerity of 
that of Holbein, is in no way inferior to 
that of the master of Basel. 

A sort of historic fatality, however, seems 
to have maliciously presided over his 
choice of feminine models, and it is only 
rarely that one meets with an attractive 
face in the collection of grimacing dwarfs 
and buffoons of Philip IV., that insane 
monarch, whose wan, stupid, and bestial 
face, with its stamp of degeneracy, was 
portrayed so often by the great painter, 
and always with the same marvellous 
art. 

But Velasquez's conception of beauty 
was so lofty that he could find it every^ 
where, scattered to infinity in the infinity 
of nature, and he as easily discovered it 

19 
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on the red lips of an Infanta as in the 
drivelling smile of a drunkard. 

All the sovereign grandeur of his art lay 
in the simple, true, and forcible expression 
of charcuter. He found beauty, absolute 
beauty, in limiting himself to the search 
for truth. El Primo the dwarf is as good 
a subject as Innocent X. or the Duke of 
Olivares; and the poor spinner, with her 
white, moist neck, raising her beautiful 
bare arms to her skein, is as high in the 
heaven of art as the Elizabeth de Valois 
riding in pride, on her Andalusian steed, 
across the smiling country of New Castile. 

Seeking beauty first of all in character 
and in the correct interpretation of life, 
the great artist easily consoled himself 
for the lack of it in his feminine models, 
and also for the ungraceful appearance 
forced upon them by the fashion of the 
time, with its excessive rouging, its tow- 
ering plumes, its rigid stays, its extrava- 
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gant panniers, and its voluminous farthin- 
gales, by enveloping all these ridiculous 
modes of the day in the rarest colors and 
bathing them in the freshest and purest 
light of heaven.'' 

1 Among the few portraits of women by Velasquez 
which we possess, we will mention the equestrian portrait 
of Elizabeth de Valois, the first wife of Philip IV. 
(Prato Museum), that of Doua Maria, Queen of Hungary 
(same museum), the strange and lifelike picture of Joanna 
de Miranda (Berlin Museum), the Woman with the Fan 
of the Wallace collection, whose enigmatical expression 
is characterized by M. Justin, one of the most able 
biographers of Velasquez, *< as a mixture of passion and 
coldness, of worldliness and devotion, of frankness and 
artfulness." 

If we may believe Palomino, during his stay in Rome 
Valesquez painted a portrait of the too noted Donna 
Olympia Panfili, the niece of Innocent X., at about the 
same time that he immortalized the features of the latter 
in the most wonderful of his canvases, perhaps. We 
cannot too deeply regret the loss of the portrait of Donna 
Olympia, for this time Velasquez had the good fortune 
to see posing before him one of the most magnificent 
t3rpes of feminine beauty; he doubtless made a master- 
piece of it, treating it with the same force of observation 
and incomparable technical freedom displayed in the 
portrait of Innocent X. 
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In reality, the Spanish school of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
very poor in painters of the feminine por- 
trait. When we have mentioned Sanchez 
Coello, Pantoja de la Cruz, Felipe de 
Liano, whose works have nearly all disap- 
peared, Bartoloms Gonzale^, who painted 
a good portrait of Margaret of Austria, 
wife of Philip III., and the great Diego 
Velasquez, we have included nearly all 
of them. 

This short list does not include the 
names of all the celebrated artists who 
witnessed the birth and assisted in the 
development of Spanish art, but Vicente 
Joannes, Juan de Ribalto, Luis de Vargas, 
and Morales were almost exclusively in- 
terpreters of the lives of saints or of the 
death of Christ, and Pablo Cespedes also 
sought his inspiration in religious sub- 
jects. As for Pacheco, he summed up in 
the following words the entire philosophy 
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of his art, which is stamped with the nar- 
rowest of mysticism : " Art has no other 
mission than to urge men to piety and 
lead them to God." 

Juan del Castillo, Herrera the elder, 
Bias del Prado, Vicente Carducho, Ribera, 
Zurbaran, Carefio de Mirando, Mateo 
Cerezo, Alonzo Cano, Valdes Leal, even 
Domenico Theotocopuli, in spite of the 
keenness of his observation and his knowl- 
edge of the human figure, — all painted 
with a sort of fierce ecstasy Christs with 
bloodshot eyes, entombments, descents 
from the cross, visions of paradise, weep- 
ing Virgins, and Ecce Homos. And, as 
in the early days of the night of the cata- 
combs and the cold walls of Christian 
crypts, in this gloomy school of painting 
the image of woman appeared only under 
the form of bleeding martyrs or despair- 
ing Virgins, holding in their arms blood- 
streaked corpses. 



Bsafii 
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Even Murillo, though acquainted with 
the works of Titian, Veronese, Rubens, 
and Van Dyck, did not escape from this 
universal mysticism, which was fostered by 
the spirit of the court and the spiritual 
domination of the convents. Still, he had 
the force and courage to break away from 
imposed formulas, and, although preserv- 
ing in his heart the fervent faith of the 
early painters, he utilized his powerful 
faculties of observation by fixing upon his 
canvases, often in supernatural action, per- 
sonages copied from real life. For this 
reason, in a majority of his religious com- 
positions, the type of Spanish woman, es- 
pecially the Andalusian, reveals itself with 
all the force of a portrait copied from a 
living model. 

A spirit of classicism, composed of 
nobleness, gravity, and majesty, pervaded 
all the arts of France in the seventeenth 
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century. Even sculpture, in spite of the 
genial originality of Puget, Girardon, Coy- 
sevox, and Coustou, did not always succeed 
in escaping this tyrannical influence, which 
had its chief source in the imperious rule 
of the sovereign and his ministers. Like 
the architect, the painter of landscape, of 
religious pictures, and of battle scenes 
submitted to the official and pompous dic- 
tation of Le Brun, and there was not even 
a figure-painter whose work did not ex- 
press the classic majesty of the grand 
Steele. Who can close his eyes to the 
heavy, solemn aspect of the portraits of 
Mignard, Rigaud, De Troy, and Largil- 
liere, even when they painted the charm- 
ing faces of Ninon de Lenclos and Mile. 
Duclos ? 

And yet, these excellent artists evidently 
knew how to give an individuality to their 
models, and a personality which is not 
destroyed by the ostentatious similarity of 
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toilets and towering wigs, whose monu- 
mental appearance so obstinately claims 
the attention. 

The four painters just mentioned were 
the greatest ones of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, or rather of the age of Louis XIV., 
as another admirable painter of portraits, 
Daniel Dumoustier, whose energetic efforts 
are valuable both from an artistic and a 
historical point of view, died in 1646. 

Without possessing the profound and 
precise skill of that of Clouet, his brush 
was, nevertheless, alert and sincere, and 
the long list of personages of the court of 
Louis XIIL whose portraits he painted, 
constitute a collection of great historical 
interest. 

Where Dumoustier excelled, however, 
was in the three-crayon portrait, and so 
great was the pliability and suppleness of 
his art that he could portray with equal 
delicacy and equal emphasis the harsh. 
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surly faces of captains with bristling mous- 
taches and imperials as sharp as the point 
of a dagger, and the delicate features and 
gracious smiles of ladies, their beauty set 
off by the large, stiff ruffs of the time. 
The pictures of women executed by Du- 
moustier are numerous. 

By the clear and precise character of his 
art, this painter was affiliated with the 
school of the sixteenth century. Although 
frequenting Fontainebleau, he possessed 
the rare merit of resisting the alluring 
temptations of the grand style which the 
Italian decadence brought to France. 

Each of the four other artists mentioned 
above proved himself to be a master of his 
art, although possessing very individual 
conceptions of his subject. Largilliere,* 
hyperbolically termed "the French Van 
Dyck," found in the representation of 

^ Nicolas Largilli^re was born ia Paris in 1666, and 
died in the same city in 1746. 
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woman the happy occasion of employing 
with brilliancy the splendid resources of 
his talent. While analyzing the originality 
of physiognomy with correctness of draw- 
ing and an exquisite freshness and light- 
ness of touch, he attempted to realize, in 
a measure, a compromise between Flem- 
ish realism and the conventional idealism 
of the Italian decadence. During his 
long and glorious career, he never forgot 
the lessons received in his youth in the 
studio of Anthony Goebaw of Antwerp, 
and also his collaboration at Windsor with 
Lely, the favorite pupil of Van Dyck. 

He was the chief painter of woman in 
France in the seventeenth century. With- 
out injuring the likeness, he succeeded 
in shedding over the most ordinary faces 
of his feminine models characteristic ex- 
pressions of fleeting grace. This precious 
faculty soon secured for him a large femi- 
nine clientele, whose impatience he could 
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not always satisfy. Hence the numerous 
and much to be regretted evidences of 
carelessness to be noted in the portraits 
painted when his fame was at its height.^ 

Like Largilliere, De Troy chose the 
feminine subject for the expression of his 
facile and brilliant art, but his portraits 
exhibit less fascinating force and also, it 
must be admitted, less sincerity of obser- 
vation. 

Qualities of strength and energy are 
very rarely seen in the works of Mignard, 
who, with Largilliere, was the fashionable 
portraitist of the seventeenth century. A 
soft elegance, rare facility, a caressing, 
flattering manner of interpretation, char- 
acterize his art, which is a very impersonal 
product of lessons learned in the decadent 
schools of Parma, Modena, and Bologna. 

^ It is estimated that Largilliere painted fifteen hun- 
dred portraits, most of which have been engraved by 
Drevet, Edelinck, and Desplaces. 
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From the day when the Queen-Mother, 
delighted with the portrait of Louis XIV, 
made Mignard her official painter, and 
gave into his hands the decoration of the 
dome of the Val-de-Grace, this artist be- 
came the veritable victim of the commis- 
sions laid upon him. One cannot but 
wonder at his prodigious facility when 
one reflects that there is hardly a museum 
in Europe that does not possess one of 
his pictures, that the monumental painting 
of the Val-de-Grace is his work, that he 
decorated many ceilings, that the Chateau 
of St. Cloud was ornamented by paintings 
signed by his hand, that he gave himself 
as much liberty in the representation of 
mythological as of religious scenes, of 
pagan allegories as of biblical composi- 
tions, and that as yet, no one has been able 
to make a complete catalogue of his works, 
which are scattered far and wide. 

His collection of women's portraits in- 



MiGNARD.— Marie Mancini. 

Berlin Museum. 
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contestably forms the best part of his work. 
His talent, characterized by tender grace 
rather than force, by exterior elegance rather 
than penetration, was better adapted to the 
portrayal of feminine charms than to de- 
picting the rude and austere visages of 
Colbert and Turenne. We may add that, 
of all his canvases, the least conventional 
and the most lifelike, those in which the 
timid qualities of his workmanship and his 
attempts at observation manifest them- 
selves most completely, are the portraits of 
Mme. de Maintenon, Mme. de Sevigne, 
Mme. de Montespan, Mile, de la Valliere, 
Ninor^ de Lenclos, Mile, de Fontanges, 
the Duchesse d'Orleans, the Comtesse 
de Feuquieres, her daughter, and, above 
all, that truly charming portrait of Marie 
Mancini of the Berlin Museum. 

With Rigaud,^ who, unlike Largilliere, 

1 Hyacinthe Rigaud was born in Perpignan, July 20, 
1659, and died in PariS) December 29, 1743. 
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De Troy, and Mignard, distinguished him- 
self in the male portrait, the desire to repre- 
sent nature in its entire truth, in spite of 
inevitable concessions to the taste of the 
epoch, ever dominates the desire to please. 
Hence, queens, princesses, marquises, and 
courtesans did not flock to his studio 
as they did to those of Largilliere and 
Mignard. He always took up his brush 
with anxiety when he was about to paint 
a woman's portrait. Has he not said 
somewhere, speaking of his feminine 
models : " If I make them look natural, 
they do not find themselves beautiful 
enough ; if I flatter them, the likeness 
is not good." 

Still Rigaud has left some portraits 
which are masterpieces, among others that 
of the Comtesse de Caylus and the superb 
Marguerite Henriette de la Brifife. 

The image of the woman of the seven- 
teenth century, in its relative truth and 
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the solemn pompousness of its adornment, 
does not appear solely on the canvases of 
the artists we have just mentioned. It 
is also found under the most imaginative 
interpretations, in the vast compositions 
of Le Brun, of Mignard himself, who 
treated all subjects with equal imagina- 
tion, of Coypel, of Jean Jouvenet, of 
Sauterre, and others. There were no 
Olympias in which were not found prin- 
cesses whose beauty of shoulder, bust, 
and limb rivalled the nude magnificence 
of Ceres, Diana, Flora, and Cybele. 

Coysevox shows us the Duchess of 
Burgundy as Diana Huntress; Mme. de 
Montespan desired to pose as a model 
for one of the least draped of the nymphs 
in Apollo's Bath. In the very vast and 
very artificial paradises of Le Brun, the 
virgins, angels, and martyrs borrowed the 
well-known features of ladies of high rank, 
and sometimes also of haute galanterie. 
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There is nothing really astonishing in 
the fact that in those days of pompous gran- 
deur and dizzy power, princes and prin- 
cesses, courtesans and noble ladies desired 
to • figure in an Olympia or an imaginary 
paradise, for did not the sovereign have 
himself represented under the form of 
Apollo, and choose the Sun for his 
emblem ? 
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After the Reading .... Rembrandt • • • 279-280 
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Anne, Sainte Leonardo da Vinci 
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Aphrodite (see also Birth of Venus) Botticelli . . . 
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Breughel, Anna Teniers 264 

Briffe, Marguerite Henriette de la Rigaud 308 
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Buti, Lucrezia Filippo Lippi . • xiy, 80, 84 
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Frederick the Wise Cranach 201 
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Goltsius, Hubert Antonio More 188 

Gonzaga, Cecilia Pisanello 78, 85 
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Gravida, La Raphad . • . 123, 131, 140 
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Harmhabit, Princess Unknown x, 31 
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Helena, Saint ....... Holbein ...» 201 (note) 

Henegham, Lady Holbein 198 

Henrietta, Queen Van Dyck ..... vi, 250 \| 

Herbert, Lady . Van Dyck 250 
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Inghirami Raphael 124 
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Justinian Unknown 58 
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Kramm Holbein 198 
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Kleberger, Jan Diirer ....... 194 

Lais Corinthiaca Holbein viii, 198 

Lauretta Pinturicchio 93 

Lavinia Titian 170 

Leczinska, Marie ; see Marie Leczinska. 

Lemon, Margaret Van Dyck 244 

Lenclos, Ninon de Mignard .... 299, 307 

Lenzi, Maria di 78 

Leo X Raphael 123, 124 

Lilith, Lady Rossetti ....... viii 
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Lister, Lady Holbein 198 
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ess) Peter de Witte . • . • 186 

Madonna of the Rocks .... Leonardo da Vind ... 109 s 

Madonna del Sacco Andrea del Sarto ... 176 ! 

Madonna di San Sisto • • . . Raphael .... 134 (note) 
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Margaret of Austria . . . « . Bartolomeo Gonzalez . . 294 
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Maria, Queen of Hungary . . . Velasquez .... 293 (note) 
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Martyrdom of St. Peter .... Van Dyck 241 

Maximilian I Diirer 194 
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Medici, Marie de Rubens 227 

Melancholia Diirer 195 

Miranda, Joanna de Velasquez .... 293 (note) 

Monna Lisa (del Giocondo) . . . Leonardo da Vinci viii, 109-121, 
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Monna Vanna Burne-Jones 83 
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Montespan, Mme. de Mignard 307 
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MufiFel, Jacob Diirer T94 
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Neiphle Pinturicchio 93 

Night Michael Angelo . . 153-154 
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Olivares, Duke of Velasquez 290 

Ophem, Anna van Van Dyck 244 
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Poitiers, Diane de; see Diane de Poitiers. 

Pompadour, Mme. de Latour (and see VoL II.) . viii 

Primavera ; see Spring. 

Primo, £1 Velasquez • 390 

Radclif, Lady Holbdn 198 

R6camier, Mme (See Vol. II.) viii 
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Riario Raphael 124 

Richmond, Duchess of ... . Van Dyck . . 241, 247, 250 

Robinson, Mary Gainsborough .... viii 

Roman Lady, Bust of .... Unknown 44 

Rovere, Francesco Maria della . Raphael .... 123, 124 

Rovere, Vittoria della .... Sustermans 263 

Sacco, Madonna del ; see Madonna del Sacco. 

Saskia Van Ulenburg Rembrandt • . viii, 267-275 

S6vign6, Mme. de Mignard 307 

Sforza, Bianca Maria .... Leonardo da Vind 103, Z03-104 
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Sforza, Catherine Domenico Cennini (?) . . yS 

Siddons, Mrs (See Vol. II.) viii 

Silenus Van Dyck 241 

Simonetta, La Bella ; see Vespucci, Simonetta. 
Sistine Madonna ; see Madonna di San Sisto. 

Souch, Mrs Holbein 798 

Spinola, Marchioness of ... . Van Dyck . . . . 241, 244 

Spring Botticelli .... 78, 83-84 

Stofifels, Hendrickje Rembrandt . 267 (and note), 

274, 276 (note) 
Strozzi, Maddalena . . . . . Raphael . . . 124, 127, 128 
Susannaat the Bath (Saskia) . . Rembrandt 273 

Takoushit Unknown 30-31 

Taxis, Marie Louise of ... . Van Dyck . . . viii, 241, 247 

Tebaldeo Raphad 124 

Tencin, Mme. de Drouais vii 

Theodora, Empress Unknown 57~6i 
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Tomabuoniy Lucrezia .... Ghirlandajo . . viii, xiv, 79 
Turenne Mignard 307 

Valentinois, Duchess of ; see Diane de Poitiers. 

ValU^e, Mile, de la Mignard 307 

Valois, Elizabeth de; see Elizabeth de Valois. 

Van Eyck, Family of Gonzales Coques ... 265 

Vanna, Monna ; see Monna Vanna. 

Van Noort, Katherine .... Jordaens .... 257-259 

Van Ulenburg, Saskia ; see Saskia. 

Velate, La Donna Raphael 127 

Venetia, Lady Digby ; see Digby, Lady Venetia. 

Venus Correggio 214 

Venus Genetrix 55 

Venus of Urbino Titian 170 

Veronica Veronese Rossetti S^ 

Vespucci, Simonetta Botticelli . . . yiil, xiv, 89 

Vespucci, Simonetta Andrea PoUajuolo ... 90 

Virgins, the Wise and Foolish • Sabina von Steinbach (?) . 65 

Warthon Sisters Van Dyck 247 

Wohlgemuth Diirer 194 

Woman with the Fan .... Rembrandt 274 

Woman with the Red Flower . . Rembrandt 274 

Young Girl Unknown 53 

Young Woman at the Window . Rembrandt 274 
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Angelo, Michael; see Michael 

Angelo 
Antonello da Messina, 164, 183 
AretinOy Spinello, 71 
Amolfo del Cambio ; see Cambio 



Backer, Jacob, 282 

Bartolozzi, xix 

Baudry, xviii 

Bellini, 71, 158, 164 

Beltraffio, Antonio, 120 

Boilly, xviii 

Bol, Ferdinand, 187, 282 

Bonifazio, 176 

Boudone, Paris, 158, 163, 167 

Bos, Jerome, 185 

Botticelli, vii, xiv, 71, 72, 78, 80, 

83* 84, 90, 102 
Bourdichon, Jean, 207, 207-208 

(note) 
Bouts, Dirk, 71, 185, 187 
Bronzino, 174-175 
Brouwer, 285 

Buonarotti ; see Michael Angelo 
Bume-Jones, 83 
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Cano, Alonzo, 295 
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Caracci, 176 

Caravaggio, 263 

Careno de Miranda, 295 

Carducho, Vicente, 295 

Castillo, Juan del, 295 

Cennini, Domenico, 78 

Cerezo, Mateo, 295 

Cespedes, 294 

Champagne, Philippe de, 266 

Chass^riau, xviii 

Cimabue, 70 

Clouet, Frangois, 206-217, ^43 

Clouet, Jean, xv, 197, 205, 206, 

214, 300 
Coello, Sanchez, X 88, 287, 294 
Coques, Gonzales, 265 
Corot, xviii 
Correggio^ 121, 275 
Courbet, xviii 
Cousin, Jean, 217 
Coustou, 299 
Coypel, 309 
Coysevox, 299, 309 
Cranach, Lucas, 201-203 
Cruz, Juan Pantoja de la; see 

Pantoja de la Cruz 
Cullen; see Van CuUen 



David, xviii 
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Delacroix, xviii, 161 

I' Delaroche, Paul, 179 
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Ddft, Jacob, 283 
Desplaces, 303 (note) 
Dc Troy, 204, 299, 308 
Deveria, xviii, xix 
Diaz, xviii 
Dobson, 253 
Domenichino, 220 
Donatdlo, xiv, 94, loa 
Dou, Gerard, 284, 285 
Drevet, 303 (note) 
Dumoustier, Daniel, 300-301 
Diirer, Albert, 194-195 
Dusart, Comelis, 284, 285 
Dyck; see Van Dyck 



ECKHOUT, Van den; see Van den 

Eckliout 
Edelinck, 303 (note) 
Eyck; see Van Eyck (Hubert, Jan 

and Margaret) 



Fabriano, Gentile da, 73 

Fabritius, 282 

Fiesole, Mine da; see Mine da 

Fiesole 
Flinck, Govaert, 187, 282 
Foucquet, Jean, 98, 209 
Francesca, Piero della, xiv, 87, 

102, 165 
Franckers, 230 
Fragonard, xvii 
Froment, Nicholas, 98 



Gainsborough, viii, xvii, 204 
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Gavami, xviii, xix 
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Ghiberti, 102 

Ghirlandajo, vii, xiv, 71, 72, j;^ 
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165 
Gigoux, xix 
Giorgione, xv, 158, 275 
Giottino, 71 
Giotto, 70, 71 
Girardon, 299 
Girodet, xviii 
Goebaw, Anthony, 302 
Goes, Van der; see Van der Goes 
Gonzalez, Bartolomeo, 294 
Goujon, Jean, 62, 217 
Goya, viii, xviii, 205, 286 
Gozzoli, Benozzo, 74, 90 
Greuze, xvii 
Guercino, 176 

Guido, 176, 179-180 (note), 219 
Guys, xviii 



Hals, Franz, 187, 188, 284 
Heemskerk; see Van Heemskerk 
Heist; see Van der Heist 
Herle, Wilhelm de, 97 
Herrera the elder, 295 
Holbein, Hans, the younger, viii, 

XV, 195, 205, 243, 289 
Hooghe, Pieter de, 284 
Hoogstraaten ; see Van Hoog- 

straaten 
Hoppner, xviii, 238 
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Jordaens, 99, 180, 255-259 
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Kbyser, Thomas de, 283 
Kneller, 253 
Kucharsky, 103 



Lamen ; see Van der Lamen 

Lami, xviii 

Largilli^re, xvi, 204, 253, 299, 

301-303, 308 
Latour, Quentin de, viii, xvii, 243 
Lawrence, viii, xviii, 238, 253 
Leal, Valdes, 195, 295 
Lebrun, Mme. Vig6e, xvii 
Le Brun, 299, 309 
Lely, Peter, xvi, 253, 302 
Lepage, Bastien, xviii 
Leonardo da Vinci, viii, xiii, xv, 71 

74, 101-121, 127, 150, 195, 219, 

247 
Liano, Felipe de, 294 
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Liotard, xvii 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, xiv, 71, 80, 84 
Lochner, Stephen, 97 
Lulni, Bonardino, 119 
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Manet, xviii 
Mantegna, 71, 195 
Masaccio, 108, 165 
Masolino da Panicale, f^ 
Matsys, Quintin, 185 
Meer; see Van der Meet 
Memling, Hans, 97,98,99, 184, 185 
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Metzu, xvi, 187, 284, 285 
Mierevelt, Michiel Van, 187, 188, 

283 
Mieris, 284, 285 
Mignard, xvi, 299, 308, 309 
Milanoi Giovanni da, 71 
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Morales, 195, 294 
More, Sir Anthony; see Moro, 
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Moreelse, 187, 188, 283 
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Mostaert, Jan, 185 
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Mytens, Daniel, 284 
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Parmesan, 174, 219 
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72, 78, 85, 90, 102 
Pisano, Andrea, 71, 94 
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